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AFFIRMATIVE PROTESTANTISM 


Tene in the differentiation of life and therefore opposed to the 
erection of any one particular form into a permanent inescapable 


mould for life; believing in the (from our point of view) waywardness 
of God’s ways; believing that after all God’s ways are God’s ways and 
can never therefore be wholly identified with any human ways, however 
much these human ways may momentarily reflect God’s ways; believing, 
to put it briefly, in God, and therefore unwilling to posit God’s will 
either in Mr. Buchman or in Emperor Hirohito, our Protestantism then 
protests the immeasurable creative richness of life and protests against 
whatever power would hold back or head off that creativity from men. 


In London not long ago the Freethinkers held a conference, and 
many good church members were scandalized by it. Some of the church 
leaders used rather devious means to have it stopped and, that having 
failed, their devout followers made reparation to their God with prayers 
and parades. 


The right to think implies the right not to think. Freedom to 
worship implies freedom not to worship. Those who deprive themselves 
of worship deprive themselves of wonder, and wonder is at the core of all 
life. But the instant you make worship not a matter of free will but a 
matter of compulsion you destroy the very essence of worship. 


There is nothing duller than atheism except a theism that gets 
annoyed at atheism. Atheism is a closed circle, a merry-go-round that is 
not merry, a sad and tuneless merry-go-round where you ride forever 
and forever get off at the same place. Only one thing makes atheism 
momentarily interesting and that is the opposition of theists whose 
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interest in theism is a verbal intellectual interest devoid of marrow and 
passion. 

No people have ever turned away from a God-in-action. Russian 
communists turned away from a ‘God’ whose priests had sequestered 
Him from life. Chinese communists go to church because in China the 
‘God’ people, the missionaries, have stayed at their posts and taken care 
of the poor, the sick, and the wounded. 


Spiritual pride is the most terribly fatal of all prides because it 
tries to fix in the concrete of human definition a superhuman indefinable 
reality. Whenever this fixation takes place you have the inevitable motive 
for atheism. 


When we let God back into His world we shall not have to 
worry about atheistic congresses. 

Right away we shall make a confession. We believe that some of 
the best protesting today is being done by Catholics, and for that reason 
much of our material will be drawn from Catholic sources. For no-saying 
is as necessary now as it was in Luther’s day. If ever there was a protester 
it was Christ himself. But his no-saying implied a tremendous yes-saying. 
May ours today, both Catholic and Protestant, have the same implication! 


The yes is the affirmation of brotherly love among men, the affirmation 
of the one-ness of men, the affirming in deed of the fact of what is 
poetically (and by poetically let it be clearly understood we mean meta- 
physically) known as the Body of Christ. 

That Body is not broken by differences in modes of worship, not 
even by differences in modes of intellectual apprehension by which the 
poor human mind bravely attempts to express in words the inexpressible 
mysteries of life; that Body is not broken even when men deny God with 
their lips. But Christ is crucified daily wherever men turn away from their 
own tenderness. 

A very dear Catholic friend of mine writes: “Some of the noblest 
protestants of history were Catholics. . . St. Francis, for instance; and 
Catherine of Siena, and Dante. A penetrating exchange of views, so long 
as it is touched with the charity as well as the clarity of Christ, ought 
to be for the weal of us all.” 

The purpose of our venture could not be better expressed. 


—The Editor 


POSSITIZED:) BEFORE -DEATH 


By MILDRED JENSEN 


} ifs AWAKENING came principally 


from the sweep of history and 
pre-history being shown by Gerald 
Heard, English author and scholar, 
as “the Spirit moving on the face 
of the deep.” In his book, “Source 
of Civilization” he put the same 
stirring thesis. With great detail and 
with reference to scientific findings 
in anthropology, biology, and psy- 
chology he showed the great surge 
of Life in the universe as it struggles 
for ever deeper and sharper con- 
sciousness. 

Beginning back 350,000,000 years 
ago he indicated how the first forms 
of life that remained open to stimuli 
were the agencies for a new muta- 
tion into a higher level of life. The 
tiny units in shallow water which 
kept in touch with land by feelers 
were able by adaptation in their or- 
ganism to amphibians. 
Those that adjusted to only one 
medium, water, developed an organ- 


become 


ism specialized with fins, gills, etc., 
that could respond to only one stim- 
ulus, that has forever made it im- 
possible for them to progress beyond 
that level. Instead of going in the 
direction of adaptation to more and 
more stimuli, they concentrated in 


responding to the easier element, 
water. Consequently they became 
more and more specialized (stream- 
lined for speed) and less and less 
aware of surrounding life. The 
shark, the most developed of this 
decadent type has the most highly 
developed equipment for destruction 
of other forms of life. 

Similarly the 
higher levels came through aware- 


mutations into 
ness of response to more and more 
sensation. Those reptiles that became 
warm blooded, to remain always 
open to stimuli — even in periods 
of cold — were the ones from which 
mammals grew. Those others that 
specialized in their own particular 
new achievement (spine) grew into 
the giant dinosaurs which in the 
end perished because of their great 
tissue. The bony structure grew on 
apace until it was of such proportion 
to the whole that they really were 
fossils before death. The organism 
having resisted response to stimuli, 
allowed little development of the 
brain and nerve tissue (centers of 
consciousness). Hence when their 
environment changed through the 
recession of water — into which they 
had gone for support of their huge 
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bodies — they were unable to adapt 
to it. So perished another decadent 
specialized form of life because it 
had gone the path of non-awareness 
to stimuli — or as it was termed — 
because they had refused life and 
its law of growth in awareness. 


Likewise, in the transfer from 
mammal to human, science now 
looks for the shift in an animal 
which retained openness to stimuli, 
and rejects the hypothesis that it 
came through such specialized ani- 
mals as the great apes. There were 
presented to us the findings of an- 
thropologists. and archeologists 
which support the belief that the 
forerunner of man is the small, un- 
specialized tree-shrew. Its similarity 
with man in carriage and balance 
of body, its well-developed vision, 
well-formed hands, and definite af- 
fectional capacity, support that hy- 
pothesis. Tracing its progress up 
through the tarsoid and gibbonoid 
animals one arrives at the human, 
rather than through the large ape 
forms. This fits into the findings 
of tools and symbolic figures in rock 
strata laid down so long ago that 
conclusion is forced that man had 
a highly developed culture long be- 
fore the notion that he came from 
ape-forms would allow his having 
appeared at all. 
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All this put new meaning into 
evolution. It is clear that conscious- 
ness came in response to a surge of 
spirit and life, rather than in a turn- 
ing away from it. It dislodges in my 
mind that idea by which we have all 
been conditioned whether we wished 
it or ‘not, that the race is to the 
strong and the mighty. Darwin’s 
idea — the survival of the strongest 
and most cunnng — is dead! Of 
course, some of the strong and spe- 
cialized types — those red with tooth 
and claw — have survived, but not 
from them have come any new mu- 
tations to higher levels. It is as they 
have chosen the specialized and non- 
alert forms that they have lost their 
power to. transmit Life of a higher 
type. In this first great and extremely 
long period of attempt at manifesta- 
tion in time and space, the Spirit 
changed the forms of its recipients or 
organisms. 


In the next period, after human 
consciousness appeared, the Spirit, 
through man, worked to change the 
exterior world. At first man cer- 
tainly had a natural spontaneous 
oneness with his world. As he began 
to invent tools a separation began. 
His first crude instruments were 
really co-existent with himself. But 
as he began to see ends on ahead 
in time, and as he developed methods 
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to achieve these ends, a rational 
objective part of his consciousness 
began to emerge. As these instru- 
ments or means began more and 
more to make possible distant ends 
man began to feel himself separate 
from the universe which he could 
thus manipulate. The coming of 
crafts — weaving, pottery wheels, 
planting of seeds and waiting for 
harvest — brought with it a break 
in man’s psychic nature. He was 
more and more conscious of himself 
as a creator and as different from 
his universe. (How frightened he 
must have been at this!) At any 
rate archeological findings have 
turned up evidence that show he 
tried to retain this sense of oneness 
with his universe through the dance 


and other symbolic experiences. 

As civilization settled down on 
man he has made repeated and 
insistent attempts to close this fissure 
in his consciousness. The extensive 
and detailed manner in which this 
was shown to us was in itself cause 
for religious awakening in me. I’m 
quite sure that I was lost in the 
_ sequence and wealth of events 
brought forth to prove this, but the 
fact that the history of man is his 
effort — and his deep failures — to 
respond to the drive of creative Spirit 


and realize his unity with it grew to 
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brilliance in my own thinking. Here 
and there we saw remarkably sus- 
tained attempts at the closing of the 
breach between his achievements 
over his physical world and his inner 
being. But the one crucial fact that 
looms up is that man is now almost 
wholly concerned with these instru- 
ments or means of controlling the 
exterior world. He has had so little 
time to contact the inner world 
where lie his deepest values that he 
hardly knows they exist — except 
that they will not be stilled and press 
for recognition in those inner feel- 
ings of conflict and unrest; or as 
they are manifest in a sense of 
sterility and worthlessness in those 


who stifle them almost completely. 


It is difficult to indicate the 
strength with which the conviction 
was presented to us that history from 
the first stirring of Life in the 
amoeba, down to the totalitarian 
states of today is the working of the 
Spirit on the face of the deep. We 
could not help but catch some 
strength from it. In earlier philo- 
sophic study I had read that science 
had given up a materialistic inter- 
pretation of the universe — but it 
had never really become part of my 
thinking. It took this passionate 
sweep of history with its terrible 
weight of scientific findings to really 
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bear in on my consciousness that 
there is validity in the religious ap- 
proach to life. 

And in the Pendle Hill experience 
was further proof — the shining 
faces, the resiliency of spirit, the 
hearty and altogether winning per- 
sonalities of those who spoke of hav- 
ing directly experienced God. It 
induced in me a giving of self a little 
in the daily Silence. As the days 
passed, something happened. An in- 
ner relaxation of tension, a sort of 
new freshness, and a dawning won- 
der that there must be something 
in it. Now the “aliveness of the 
world” is! a conviction not only of 
my mind, but of deeper parts of my 
personality. 

It is like the feeling that came 
over me when I first learned to 
swim on my back. It was so satis- 
fying to lie on the water knowing 
it would hold me up! Now with the 
same kind of relaxation I can really 
give my energies to religious aware- 
ness. To that end I shall make a 
continuous quest for those things 
which help in the understanding of 
contemplation and communion. I’m 
driven in the direction of wanting; 
to know the unconscious drives that 
issue in attitude and action — to 
look more resolutely in the dark 
places of the soul into which most 
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of us are afraid to peer. In this 
way I shall sharpen my own con- 
sciousness and remain in the stream 
of that force which has through the 
ages been surging for expression. 
I’m sure that if we are a conscious 
response to the Spirit we shall be 
happier; if we are an unconscious 
response — for it works in spite of 
us — we may be useful according 
to our capacity, but sometimes bit- 
terly unhappy. 

As for my erstwhile enthusiasm 
for movements of “social change” 
that shall be secondary to putting my 
own house in order. For this seems 
clear: “No one can be of use who 
has not answered the first question 
of where he himself is in relation 
to the Whole; and since we can be 
of no help to those who do not wish 
it, the best way of helping is to be 
so much in response to the Spirit and 
the law of life that “help” is given 
without intending to. 

For now — because of clearer in- 
tellectual concepts from Pendle Hill 
and the infinitesimal step on the 
Way taken there — I believe that I 
can find in the deepest places of 
my being Something greater than 
myself; Something which is, and by 
the fact of its existence gives to the 
world ‘the only meaning which it 
can ever possess, 


NOT “CHURCH” BUT “CHRIST” 


By W. F. FORRESTER 


This Shirty Age 

W°* ARE now living in the age 

of the shirts, black, brown, 
red, grey — this is a very shirty age, 
and to meet it the Church must 
put on the hair shirt of penitence 
and self-discipline. Persecution has 
revived. In Russia and Germany 
organized religion is fighting with its 
back to the wall. Niemoler is in 
a concentration camp with many 
others for conscience’ sake. In 
Manchuria and Spain the Churches 
are making heavy weather. In Italy 
Mussolini and the Pope have appar- 
ently come to terms; the lion and the 
lamb lie down together, with the 
lamb All the Protestant 
bodies in Italy are passing through 
a very difficult time, as Mussolini 
attempts to make use of religion to 
further his imperialism. In Germany 
Hitler’s annoyance with both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants is due to 
his inabilty to get them to unite to 


inside. 


further his plans of national unity 
in a kind of religion which will 
consecrate the demonic claims of the 
Nazi state. 
Another Schism? 
The situation confronting Chris- 
tianity is more threatening than any- 


thing in history since the early days 
of Islam. Is Christianity or a merci- 
less Marxism or a blatant and un- 
scrupulous Fascism going to win the 
East? Are Russia and Germany and 
Spain going to become lost provinces 
of Christianity as were the countries 
of North Africa when they were 
overwhelmed by Islam? If Mussolini 
continues to dominate the Pope, 
how long will Roman Catholicism 
be able to avoid another Great 
Schism? things are more 
certain than that large bodies of 
Roman Catholics in America, Brit- 


Few 


ain, and elsewhere in Europe will 
break away from Rome, unless the 
Pope ceases to be the puppet of the 
new pseudo-Roman imperialism in 
Italy. Austria, yesterday a bulwark 
of Romanism, is no more. 
Everywhere the old order is 
changing. In politics liberalism is in 
full retreat, with its ideals of free- 
dom and orderly progress. In eco- 
nomics every canon of sound finance 
and unwritten law of business is 
flagrantly broken every day, appar- 
ently with complete impunity, by 
governments and syndicates; and 
what would be punished as robbery 
if practiced on a small scale by an 
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individual is applauded as wise 
policy in a ruler or a government. 
Ever since Marx we have been 
forced, however unwillingly, to 
admit the close correspondence that 
exists between our ecclesiastical, our 
political, and our economic institu- 
tions. With the collapse of liberal 
ideas in politics, of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire in economics, and the 
emergence of a planned economy 
everywhere, we must be prepared for 
profound changes in our ecclesias- 
tical institutions, if they are not 
merely to survive, but to influence 
the world of our day creatively and 
redemptively. 
Man and Plan 

For instance, the heyday of liberal- 
ism in Great Britain corresponded 
with the great period of Free Trade 
and laissez-faire. Along with these 
went the policy of Voluntaryism so 
prominent especially in Nonconform- 
ist Churches, and the Diestablish- 
which has had 


strong supporters even within the 


ment movement, 


Church of England since the rejec- 
tion of the Deposited Prayerbook. 
These three, political liberalism, eco- 
nomic laissez-faire, and ecclesiastical 
Voluntaryism, were closely allied to 
one another; in fact they were simply 
different versions of the one attitude 
to public life. Now the whole climate 
has changed. It is not so much that 
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our questions have been answered 
and our problems solved, but we no 
longer ask the same questions and 
we are confronting new and more 
dangerous problems. We are face to 
face with the Corporative State, 
already in being in Russia, Germany, 
Turkey, and more or less in Japan. 
Even in the countries which have 
not as yet adopted this type of 
organization it is recognized that the 
old era of haphazard opportunism 
in politics and economics is at an 
end, and they are hastily attempting 
to set their house in order by formu- 
lating plans of political control, 
where formerly everything was left 
to the unregulated operation of the 
supposed laws of supply and de- 
mand. Control is the order of the 
day, and inevitably so if we are to 
be saved from the chaos, with 
violent fluctuations of markets and 
prices, appalling unemployment, and 
the inevitable nemesis of war. But 
man is more than plan. 


Corporativism Anathema 
to Protestants 

‘The corporative State, erected on 
a purely secular basis, working for 
purely secular ends by methods 
which know no law except their 
effectiveness, is rapidly coming to 
be recognized for what it is, the 
negation of God erected into a 
system. It is true that there is much 
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in our capitalistic system which 
negates God at least as seriously. 
And it is no less true that the Roman 
Catholic Church is adapting itself 
to the corporative system as one 
within which it can work success- 
fully, far more so than within the 
capitalist system where it has never 
been quite at home. But to us Prot- 
estants the aims and methods of the 
Corporative State are anathema, 
because they deny the freedom of 
the individual conscience and the 
rights of the individual soul. It is 
quite true that a free Church can 
only exist and function properly 
within a free State. It is no less 
true, though not so often recognized, 
that a free State is impossible without 
the spiritual support and nourish- 
ment of a free Church. The coun- 
tries which have most successfully 
achieved political freedom have been 
the countries where there has been 
greatest ecclesiastical _—_ diversity. 
Figgis goes so far as to say that 
political liberty is the residuary 
legatee of ecclesiastical animosities. 
If for anomisities he would write 
diversities we could not quarrel 
with him. 


There are some who look upon 
our denominational system as an 
unmitigated misfortune, an expres- 
sion of the sin of schism which does 
anything but commend the Gospel 
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and promote the Kingdom of God. 
Without attempting to defend all 
aspects and aberrations of denomina- 
tionalism, we should entertain the 
possibility that such a system in some 
form may be part of the purpose of 
God or the Church, and may be- 
come the best means of promoting 
the Kingdom. In hearing and read- 
ing some dissertations on Church 
unity (which is frequently confused 
with Church union, a very different 
thing), one is sometimes tempted to 
believe that it is an offense against 
public decency for a man to have 
two ears, two eyes, two hands, two 
feet, ten fingers, and ten toes! 


“Catholicism of Despair” 

It is a matter for congratulation 
that we have at last escaped from the 
endless of humanistic 
ethics. But we have not yet, either 
in theology or in ethics, come to 


terms with the category of evolution, 


relativity 


which is the dominant conception 
still in the biological world, and 
which looked at the first blush as 
if it were going to explain or explain 
away all our moral distinctions and 
values. There is no doubt that the 
scientific procedure of describing 
everything in terms of the lowest 
category available has resulted in a 
general tendency to reduce all the 
values of our human life to their 
lowest terms. The worst instance of 
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this is probably behaviourism in 
psychology. The result has been 
a widespread belief that there are no 
absolutes; beauty, truth, and good- 
ness, are all merely relative terms, 
and man is the measure of all things. 
Pascal’s reed which thinks has 
become the rod to determine all 
values, and unfortunately it has 
proved little better than a broken 
reed. That explains the disillusion- 
ment and pessimism of the human- 
ists. A witty observer has described 
the prevailing temper of our day as 
one of “Stoicism in plus fours.” 
Hence has’ come the flight from 
humanism, the “return to religion,” 
which in too many cases means only 
an attempt to enlist religion on 
behalf of a fainting humanist cause, 
or taking refuge in what T. S. 
Eliot calls a “Catholicism of de- 
> Men thrust forward their 
hands towards anyone who seems 
to possess authority, and beseech 
him to put handcuffs on them to 
keep them from trembling. The 


spair.’ 


return to authority in religion is 
partly a symptom of the similar 
trend in politics, economics, and 
culture generally, and partly a reac- 
tion from it in the case of those who 
are terrified by the new Moloch. 
The Corporative State is at once the 
apotheosis and the nemesis of tenden- 
cies which have been growing upon 
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since the 
Renaissance. The humanists, gazing 


European civilization 
in terror upon this awful apparition 
which claims to be their child, but 
in which they see only a reversion 
themselves 
under the protection of whatsoever 
gods there be. 


Modern Pharisaism 


to barbarism, throw 


In reaction from the evolutionary 
views to which everything was only 
a little more or less, better or worse, 
and differences 
were at best a necessary evil, which 


became less and less of an evil as 


denominational 


they became less and less necessary, 
it looks as if we were approaching 
a period of intolerant and fanatical 
dogmatism in religion, in which it 
is going to be very difficult to con- 
serve the real humanist values in our 
faith, and to temper conviction 
with charity. It is significant to 
observe how the new movements 
of our time, such as Barthianism 
and the groups, are becoming in- 
tensely fanatical and pharisaic. 
Vocation as Key Principle 

It is here that the principle of 
Vocation becomes so important for 
our times. The word Vocation occurs 
only once in the Authorized Version, 
and even there the Revised Version 
gets rid of it, but the principle is 
fundamental throughout the whole 
of Scripture. The Old Testament is 
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the Book of the Vocation of Israel. 
The Covenant idea is itself a doctrine 
of Vocation, and Vocation is the 
secret of the authority of the proph- 
ets, and also of the kings and priests 
of Israel. In the New Testament 
the very name Ecclesia means the 
society of the Called of God. Paul 
addresses the Churches at Rome, 
Corinth, and elsewhere as “called 
to be saints” and claims his author- 
ity as an Apostle because he has been 


called by God to that office. 


Vocation is at once a principle of 
individuation and of integration, a 
justification of diversity and a means 
of promoting unity. Whereas the 
moral philosopher can only speak 
of “my station and its duties,” as 
things arbitrarily determined for 
him, the Christian has in his hands 
a principle which serves to explain 
how duty can be absolute without 
being universal, how I may be sure 
this line of conduct is right for me, 
without necessarily proceeding at 
once to impose it without modifica- 
tion upon my neighbors as absolute 
and universally binding on them too. 
In short, this principle enables us 
to achieve one of the rarest things 
in the spiritual life — a union of 
deep and passionate conviction with 
broad and tolerant and sympathetic 
charity for other peoples’ convictions, 
opinions, and loyalties. What is the 
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Vocation of some need not necessar- 


ily be the duty of all. 


“Cosmos of Callings” 

A variation in our conception of 
duty will invariably be accompanied 
by a corresponding variation in our 
beliefs. It is impossible to attain, 
and unwise to attempt to secure, 
absolute uniformity of belief un- 
less and until there is identity of 
duty. That is to say, there will be 
variations of belief as and because 
there are perspectives of duty, and 
both relative to our Vocation. So we 
arrive at the root and the rationale 
of our religious diversities. They 
are not necessarily due to the moral 
perversity of the people who differ 
from us, but may indicate the part 
they are each expected to play in 
life to the glory of God. 

If we turn to Ephesians 4, we find, 
as one might expect, that this men- 
tion of Vocation is closely linked to 
the distinctively Pauline teaching on 
the Body of Christ. Ephesians 
4:1-13, is quite conclusive on this im- 
portant conjunction. It applies direct- 
ly to the relations of individuals to 
one another and to the Church. The 
Church is meant to be a “cosmos 
of callings,” where each of us finds 
the place God means us to fill and 
serve Him faithfully in it, remem- 
bering He is only a member of the 
One Body. It is important to observe 
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how this Christian. doctrine of Vo- 
cation, as applied here to the Church 
and in I Corinthians 7 to the “secu- 
us with the 
of ambition. 


lar” callings, supplies 
Christian sublimation 
A sense of Vocation is the true and 
only sublimation of ambition. As 
opposed to the spirit that would dis- 
cover and carve out a coveted posi- 
tion for itself, is the spirit that waits 
on bended knee for the guidance 
of God, then faithfully performs it. 
As against the other spirit, too com- 
mon in our robotical age, that des- 
tiny is determined for or rather 
against us by fate or chance or acci- 
dent, is this doctrine of Vocation 
which means the purpose of grace 
which a personal God has for us 
as persons, living in fellowship in 
the community of faith. 

But Vocation is a principle of 
social integration as well as of social 
articulation. The Kingdom of God 
is also meant to be a “cosmos of 
callings,’where each finds the place 
and work best fitted to his capacities, 
and serves God in it “with a perfect 
heart.” 


Organic Diversity 
The ecclesiastical diversity which 
has been a feature of Christianity 
since its earliest days is an indica- 
tion that there must always be differ- 
ences of gifts and of vocations within 
the Body of Christ. Just as the 
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variations in conscience from individ- 
ual to individual are no proof that 
conscience is unreliable, but on the 
contrary show how concrete and 
practical conscience actually is, so 
the diversity of our attitudes in be- 
lief and procedure points to the 
varying contributions we are meant 
to bring to the Kingdom of God. 
Now we see through a glass darkly, 
we only know bit by bit. None of 
us has a monopoly of truth. God 
is not a Presbyterian, nor was Jesus 
even a European. The old Wesleyan 
lay preacher quaintly read in Rev. 21, 
“and the twelfth was a Methodist.” 
Unconsciously we each think our 
own is the only possible language 
of Canaan, like the old Scotch land- 
lady, whose lodger lay at the point 
of death, and the“puir laddie hadna 
a word o’ the Gaelic, and he wadna 
ken what they said to him on the 
ither side.” We are all more or less 
like that, but few of us are humble 
and wise enough to recognize the 
difference between our principles 
and our prejudices. 


The Church Crucified 

This does not lay us under any 
obligation to encourage and justify 
the aberrations and demonic preten- 
sions of sectarianism; but it should 
open our eyes to certain things 
inherent both in the Gospel and 
in human nature,. which make 
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ecclesiastical uniformity as obsolete 
an ideal as the Holy Roman Empire. 
Even granted that denominational 
convictions and loyalties for many 
of us have no justification except 
that of “irrational” tradition and 
custom, still no good thing can 
come out of attempts to assimilate 
or sweep away our distinctive de- 
nominational characteristics in fav- 
our of a featureless Catholicity, 
which, aiming at being oecumenical, 
succeeds at best in becoming scarcely 
and merely Roman. It is in accord- 
ance with the lessons of history to 
maintain that the Church has usu- 
ally been most serviceable to God 
and most faithful in its witness to 
truth and righteousness and free- 
dom as a broken Body. It may be 
that there is a fundamental mystical 
reason and necessity in this, involved 
in the genius of our Faith. The 
Church crucified is for this earth, 
because it is not of this earth: the 
Church glorified is for heaven, where 
the temptations which in this im- 
perfect world always beset the exer- 
cise of power can no longer pervert 
it from its purity and its mission. 
It is possible so to glorify the Church 
as a dominating institution that it 
loses its power to redeem the world. 
Indeed, that is part of the abiding 
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message of the Reformation. 


The genius of Protestantism will 
always reveal itself in ecclesiastical 
diversities. Are we to deplore these 
as willful perversions of the mind 
and purpose of God, or are we to 
respect them as historical and spirit- 
ual realities, with much more than 
a sentimental value? The future of 
Protestantism, and with it of the 
world, depends on our decision. 
There is no merit in non-conform- 
ity, but the ideal for the Church of 
Christ is not uniformity but charity. 
The forces that challenge our faith 
are now so ruthless and implacable 
that all is lost unless we take the 
Reformation more instead of less 
seriously, and press further our Prot- 
estant interpretation of the Gospel 
and that doctrine of the Church 
which is bound up with it. And in 
our attitude to our ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions we must beware of the 
mistake, too often made in the his- 
tory of the Church, of building up 
an efficient organization, which the 
first breath of the Spirit in revival 
must scatter to the four winds of 
heaven, in the interests of the King- 
dom of grace. “The watchword of 
genuine Churchmanship is never 
‘the Church’, but always and only 
‘Jesus Christ.’ ” 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


GO) TO" CHURG@H 


By REV. KIMBER H. K. DEN, President Chinese Mission to Lepers 


HRISTIANS often speak of the 
C Communists with a feeling of 
awe and think of them no more than 
a gloomy picture of “Red Terror,” 
while the Communists spare no ef- 
forts in their attack on religion, 
particularly the Christian churches, 
which they charge with being parts 
of the apparatus of the bourgeois 
state and as active agents of imperi- 
alism. Is it not possible for both 
Christians and Communists, instead 
of condemning each other in their 
mutual weakness, to contribute the 
best they each have and work to- 
gether for the common good? 

We seemed to see the dawning of 
such a day when we heard of the 
open declaration made by Chu-Teh, 
the commander-in-chief of the 
Eighth Route Army, once the so- 
called Red Army, when he stepped 
out from a church after attending 
a service, and said that there was, 
according to his opinion, no real 
conflict between Christians and Com- 
munists in China. At that service, it 
was reported that Commander Chu- 
Teh was deeply impressed by a ser- 
mon preached by a Catholic father 


on the subject of Christ’s ministry 
to the suffering poor. Later he was 
asked to make a speech in which he 
apologized for the misunderstand- 
ing existing before between Christ- 
ians and Communists in China, as 
both of them are working towards 
a common goal, namely, the sal- 
vation of the world through a better 
social order. Christian missionaries 
who have recently made trips to the 
headquarters of the Eighth Route 
Army, on their return have spoken 
in terms of glowing enthusiasm 
about what they have seen there, 
especially the strict discipline of life, 
acts of self-denial and deep sym- 
pathy with the down-trodden people. 

It is true that for the past few 
years, during the period of their 
military campaign, a great deal of 
plundering and murdering by their 
irresponsible groups, such as the 
Red Spears, had greatly terrorized 
the people in those parts under their 
control. During that period their 
attitude towards foreign mission- 
aries and Chinese Christians was by 
no means friendly. Chinese Chris- 
tians were often called the “running 
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dogs” of Western imperialism. And 
the foreign missionaries were, in 
turn, looked upon as active agents 
for the spread of white ascendancy 
and the forerunner of capitalism. But 
since the outbreak of the Sino-Japan- 
ese war, we find not only a change of 
their political views towards the 
National also 
a change of attitude toward the for- 


Government, but 


eign missionaries and their mission 
work. According to the report of Mr. 
James Bertram, a London writer, who 
spent last winter with the Eighth 
Route Army in Shansi, such a 
change is a real one and can find 
many evidences especially in their 
dealings with foreign missionaries 
and mission properties. 


Miss Frances Roots, the daughter 
of Bishop Logan Roots of Hankow, 
on her return from a recent visit to 
the temporary Red Capital Linfen 
in Shansi, said that she had observed 
even Chinese Red soldiers attending 
a Catholic church service and pray- 
ing for a Chinese victory over Japan. 


An editorial in the China Press 
well illustrates this point. “The 
news that many foreign mission- 
aries have taken war relief in Nan- 
king may prove to be the best and 
most welcome message to all the 
heathen Nankingites. Such an ex- 
ample set by ‘these foreign Chris- 
tians is in itself a true message for 


God that will be most readily heard 
and hearkened to. Never was the 
message from God more needed 
and there never has been a chance 
for the gospelers to preach more 
eloquently than the present time in 
China’s crisis. The word of the Holy 
Scriptures may sound ‘devilish’ to 
the heathen and ignorant Chinese 
at peaceful times, but when it comes 
from those who have stayed in their 
midst at their dangerous times, 
sharing their sufferings and nursing 
their wounds, it sounds like sweet 
music. Thus the ideas of love, jus- 
tice and righteousness of the Chris- 
tian religion may go deepest to the 
hearts of all Chinese unpreached.” 


While we may not agree with the 
Communists altogether in their 
methods of approach to the solution 
of certain social problems in the 
present existing order, we cannot 
fail to admire their great enthusiasm 
in the fight against ignorance, super- 
stition, injustice and the exploita- 
tion of the working mass. 


As a matter of fact, communistic 
atheism and the campaign against 
religion have not arisen in intellec- 
tual or philosophical objection to 
belief in God. It is part of the revo- 
lution against capitalism. It fights 
religion because it conceives of reli- 
gion as primarily a social force work- 
ing to conserve the status quo. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD 


By SERGIUS BULGAKOV 


5 Rai CENTRAL point from which 
sophiology proceeds is that of 
the relation between God and the 
world, or, what is practically the 
same thing, between God and man. 

There are two opposite poles in 
the Christian attitude to life, which 
are both equally untrue in their one- 
sidedness. These are, firstly, world- 
denying Manicheism, which separ- 
ates God from the world by an im- 
passable gulf and thus makes the 
existence of God-manhood out of 
the question; and, secondly, an ac- 
ceptance of the world as it is, com- 
bined with submission to its values, 
which is termed “secularization.” 
We notice the former attitude in 
various, at times very unexpected, 
combinations, mostly in cases where 
a profound and serious religious at- 
titude, a sense of the reality of God, 
confronts man with an “either, or” 
— either God, or the world. Thus in 
choosing God man is constrained to 
turn away from the world, to despise 
its works and values, and to leave 
the world to itself and to its own 
creativity in a state of alienation 
from God. We come across such 
a-cosmism or even anti-cosmism on 
the one hand in a trend of thought 


which has historically prevailed in 
Orthodoxy — in the “pseudo-mon- 
astic’ outlook on the world, and on 
the other hand in orthodox Protes- 
tantism which likewise so insists on 
God’s transcendence to the world 
that the world is in effect deprived 
of God. 


The second attitude or tendency 
— the secularization of life — only 
indicates the general spiritual paraly- 
sis of modern Christianity, which is, 
in practice, powerless to direct or to 
control life. Instead it submits to the 
existing order of things. Such wor- 
ship of the status quo shows that it 
has no answer to the problems of 
life. Moreover, if “salvation” is inter- 
preted as a flight from the world, 
and is at the same time associated 
with a servile attitude towards it, 
we cannot be surprised that the 
world turns away more and more 
from such Christianity, and comes 
to regard itself and its own life as 
constituting its own standard of val- 
ues. Such is modern atheism, which 
really represents a deification of the 
world and of men, and which is a 
special form of paganism. It is not 
— as it frequently claims to be — 
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the zero of religion, but a minus of 
Christianity. 

Christianity is at present power- 
less to overcome this cleavage, this 
gulf between religion and the world, 
which is apparent in modern life, 
for the gulf exists not only outside, 
but within Christianity itself. At- 
tempts to co-ordinate Christianity 
with life (in so far as, in Roman 
Catholicism, this is accomplished 
on the basis of subjecting the world 
to a powerful organization of the 
Church) are really nothing more 
than an attempt to amalgamate two 
incongruous bodies, which can not 
in fact be united, since each insists 
on its own exclusiveness or totalitar- 
ianism. 

Social Christianity, engrossed with 
its practical aims, has not as yet 
faced its dogmatic problem, namely, 
that of justifying the world in God, 
as a contrast to excommunicating it 
from God, which is what is preached 
and confessed in practice at the two 
opposite poles of Christianity, both 
in the Orthodox Church and in Prot- 
estantism. Is there a ladder between 
heaven and earth and do the angels 
of God ascend and descend upon it? 
Or is this ladder only a convenient 
emergency exit for those who wish 
to be “saved” by forsaking the 
world? Is our Lord’s ascension into 


heaven the very last, and, so to speak, 
culminating act of our salvation? 
Or is there something else that fol- 
lows after it, something new, in 
the second coming of Christ into the 
world, the Parousia, which is not 
only judgment but at the same time 
the beginning of a new, eternal abid- 
ing of our Lord on earth? 


The answer to these questions has 
been given long ago in the Chris- 
tian faith, but it has remained a 
dead letter, it has not, so to speak, 
become a living reality. This answer 
is contained in the fundamental dog- 
ma of Christianity concerning God- 
manhood. The creaturely world is 
united with the divine world in 
Divine Sophia. Heaven stoops to- 
wards earth; the world is not only 
a world in itself, it is also the world 
in God, and God abides not only 
in heaven but also on earth with 
man. Our Lord says of himself: 
“All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth” (Matthew 
xxviii. 18). God-manhood represents 
a dogmatic call both to spiritual 
ascesis and to creativity; to salva- 
tion from the world and to a sal- 
vation of the world. This is the dog- 
matic banner which should be hence- 
forth unfurled with all power and 
glory in the Church of Christ. 


FRUITS OF THE COOPERATIVE 


MOVEMENT 
By ELBERT M. PARKHURST 


oo oF us have been inspired by 
glimpses of life in this country 
as described in the autobiography 
of the late newspaper reporter, Lin- 
coln Steffens. Few men in the last 
half century have become as thor- 
oughly acquainted as he with the 
whole political and economic pat- 
tern in the United States. Returning 
to Washington after a visit to Mex- 
ico, Steffens observed that “a revy- 
olution, somehow, changes human 
nature, and bribe-takers of old won’t 
take bribes in a period when there 
is some hope of something better 
than profits.” It was this same sort 
of insight that burst upon Steffens 
while collecting data in the West. 
A certain briber, agent for a Wis- 
consin lumber king who wished to 
buy for himself a seat in the United 
States Senate, confessed perplexity 
to Steffens. In Milwaukee the agent 
had come upon certain “bum 
wards.” Ward after ward of voters 
were easily bribed, but these “bum 
wards” were unpurchasable! Be- 
holding this fact, Steffens became 
exultant, for these “bum wards” 
were made up of men with a plan 
to save the world, a hope which 


was already transforming human 
nature. “It was a vision,” declares 
Steffens, “that made men honest, 
like 
the early Christians, when Chris- 


devoted, courageous—heroes; 


tianity was a vision of world sal- 
vation.” 

If Toyohiko Kagawa, who so re- 
cently toured this country preach- 
ing the coming of cooperative 
Christian brotherhood, is to be 
trusted in his account of the effects 
of the cooperative movement in 
Japan, Sweden, and Denmark, then 
the “bum wards” of Milwaukee are 
no solitary miracle. Thievery is dis- 
appearing wherever this coopera- 
tive movement becomes strong. 
“When we have good cooperative 
associations,” says the little Japan- 
ese, “the desire to steal is taken 
away. In certain cities where we 
have good cooperative associations 
thieves have disappeared. The same 
thing is true in Sweden and Den- 
mark.” Kagawa also believes the 
strong cooperative movement in 
England to be responsible for the 
absence of crime there according to 
our grand American scale. If these 


facts are true, there is reason for 
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astonishment and rejoicing. God 
speed the day when a new social 
passion for righteousness expels the 
desire to overcharge, to underpay, 
to monopolize common necessities, 
to give or take bribes, to wage war 
for profit or glory. 


One of the most promising signs 
in the cooperative movement has 
been its offer of self-salvation to the 
black and white sharecroppers of 
southern United States. These most 
impoverished of all American citi- 
zens, bred on centuries of economic 
and racial injustice, are beginning 
to hear and practice a gospel of co- 
operative brotherhood. Sherwood 
Eddy and Kirby Page in their book- 
let A Door of Opportunity have 
described the origin and develop- 
ment of the first of a series of co- 
operative farms among white and 
black sharecroppers. Of this fasci- 
nating project the reader may easily 
learn more by his own study. The 
one item selected to illustrate typ- 
ical fruit of the cooperative move- 
ment as here presented is racial 
brotherhood. White and black mem- 
bers of this new community at their 
very first meeting decided upon the 
principle of voluntary separation, 
not segregation. Social life and res- 
idence is in separate communities 
for white and black, but economic 
development of their farm is co- 


operative. The promise of such a 
project as this, even in its early 
stages, gives us ground for hope 
that some such economic cooper- 
ation may prove to be the Christian 
way out of other racial antagonisms 
today, such as that between Jew and 
Arab in Palestine. 


Not only deep racial animosities 
but also religious hatreds are being 
transcended by those who are co- 
operating to solve their common 
economic problem. Bertram B. 
Fowler, in the very recent book, 
The Lord Helps Those, tells of 
farmers, miners, and fisherman of 
Nova Scotia learning to study and 
work together on a fast rising cul- 
tural level. Within a decade the 
centuries-old attitude of mutual in- 
difference and intolerance that kept 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
apart in Nova Scotia has been 
changed. The Catholic community 
of Port Felix built and now runs a 
lobster packing factory in cooper- 
ation with the Protestants of White- 
head, another community only a few 
miles away but hitherto many miles 
away religiously. Roman Catholic 
and Protestant laymen are rediscov- 
ering Christian unity as they prac- 
tice the golden rule together in eco- 
nomic life. Clergyman and priest 
ride together as missionaries taking 
the good news to other backward 
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communities. Individual animosities 
are fading out, community relation- 
ships are making for a shared cul- 
ture, even leaders in high places are 
being reconciled by the new spirit. 
Rey. Fr. M. M. Coady, president of 
the Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigon- 
ish, Nova Scotia, works in close co- 
operation with a Protestant clergy- 
man, Rev. Nelson MacDonald, who 
is his vice-president. A movement 
that is making for the healing of the 
broken social body of Christ is, to 
say the least, a social force to be 
reckoned with. 


Furthermore, Kagawa sees this 
movement making for international 
brotherhood and cooperative trade 
relations. The title of the Weishien 
number of his magazine, Friends 
of Jesus, is indicative of his coopera- 
tive hope: “The Economic Founda- 
tion of World Peace.” He attributes 
the great reduction of armaments, 
the lowering of tariff walls, and 
the increased international trade of 
Scandanavian their 
wide-spread cooperative movement. 
Multitudes have now heard him 
voice the view that “the cooperative 


countries to 


movement and cooperative trade 
among nations is the fundamental 
thing to be realized as the basis of 
permanent peace. But even the co- 
operative movement must be based 
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on Christian character. Unless it is 
based on Christian character, which 
in its turn is based on Redeeming 
Love, there will be no permanent 
peace.” This conviction that the co- 
operative movement is a powerful 
instrument making for world peace 
is being reiterated at present by Mrs. 
Eleanor Barton, former general sec- 
retary of the Women’s Cooperative 
Guild of Great Britain, closing her 
extensive speaking tour of Australia 
and New Zealand by appearances in 
the United States. Mrs. Barton sees 
the cooperative movement as elimi- 
nating the demoralizing competitive 
struggle for profit, raising the stan- 
dards of living, and preventing war 
by extending the cooperative trade 
among nations. As competition for 
world markets and raw materials is 
eliminated, an important cause of 
war will have been removed. Some 
seventy million cooperators are now 
united in the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance. Trade is stimulated 
among some twenty-seven different 
countries through the clearing house 
of the International Cooperative 
Wholesale Society. The cooperative 
oil companies of the United States, 
Mrs. Barton points out, are shipping 
oil to cooperatives in six foreign na- 
tions. These developments, she be- 
lieves, are moving toward a real 
“league of peoples.” 


TAGORE BURNS WESTERN EARS 


Ops iaats Tacorz recently 
sent the following message 
which was broadcast all over China 
at the desire of Marshall Chiang 
Kai-Shek. 

To the people of China: 

Your neighboring nation which 
is largely indebted to you for the gift 
of your cultural wealth and there- 
fore should naturally cultivate your 
comradeship for its own ultimate 
benefit, has suddenly developed a 
virulent infection of imperialistic 
rapacity imported from the West 
and turned the great chance of 
building the bulwark of a noble 
destiny in the East into a dismal 
disaster. Its loud bluster of power, 
its ruthless orgy of indiscriminate 
massacre of life, demolition of edu- 
cation centres, its callous defiance 
of all civilized codes of humanity 
have brought humiliation upon the 
modern spirit of Asia that is strug- 
gling to find its honored place in 
the forefront of the modern age. It is 
all the more unfortunate because 
some of the proud powers of the 
West, tottering under the burden 
of their bloated prosperity, are tim- 
idly condoning the blood-sodden 
politics of the standard-bearers of 


their own highly reputed civiliza- 
tion, humbly bending their knees 
at the altar of indecent success that 
has blasted some time-honored cita- 
del of sacred human rights. 

At this desperate age of moral up- 
set it is only natural for us to hope 
that the Continent which has pro- 
duced the two greatest men, Buddha 
and Christ, in the whole course of 
human events, must still fulfill its 
responsibility to maintain the purest 
expression of character in the teeth 
of the scientific effrontery of the evil 
genius of man. Has not that expec- 
tation already shown its first lumi- 
nous streak of fulfilment in the per- 
son of Gandhi in a historical horizon 
obscured by centuries of indignity? 
However, Japan has cynically re- 
fused its own great possibility, its 
noble heritage of “bushido” and has 
offered a most painful disillusion- 
ment to us in an unholy adventure 
through which even some appar- 
ent success of hers is sure to bend 
down to the dust, loaded with a 
fatal burden of failure. 

Our only consolation lies in the 
hope that the deliberate aggression 
of violence that has assailed your 
country will bear a sublime mean- 
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ing in the heroic suffering it causes 
in a promise of the birth of a new 
soul of the nation. You are the only 
great people in the world who never 
had the snobbishness of extolling 
the military power as one of the glo- 
rious characteristics of national spirit, 
and when the same brute force of 
militarism with its hideous efficien- 
cy has overtaken your country we 
pray with all our heart that you 
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again to be able to justify your trust 
in the true heroism of higher hu- 
manity in this cowardly world ready 
to prove traitor to its own best ideals. 
Even if a mere physical success be 
immediately missed by you, yet your 
moral gain will never be lost and the 
seeds of victory that are being sown 
through this terrible struggle in the 
depth of your being will over and 


may come out of this trial once over again prove their deathlessness. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


On the Saturday Church Page of the Wichita Eagle the 114 Protestant 
congregations are listed under thirty-six denominational and sectarian 
captions. I suspect that this listing minimizes the actual number of sectarian 
groupings. Protestantism in every city has its myriad types of churches and 
Wichita is no exception. All home mission boards in the early days were 
eager “to possess the land” and to gain their rightful place in this metro- 
politan center. A study of the Saturday Church Page reveals that the 
individual with the most rare and sensitive taste should be able to 
find the congregation of his choice here. We have our defenders of the 
faith and we have churches most tolerant and liberal. We have rigid 
sectarian churches and we have churches that practice intercommunion as 
well as open communion. We have our highly liturgical churches and our 
non-liturgical churches. We have national cultural churches transplanted 
from European scenes and we have typical American churches. We have 
country churches that have merely moved to town and we have highly 
adapted city churches. We have the more regular types of Protestant 
churches like Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, etc., and 
we have a more or less irregular list including Pentecostal, Tabernacle, 
Mission, Spiritualist, Theosophy and Unity. We have churches that insist 
on being known as Trinitarian and one that above all things is Unitarian. 
Then beyond Protestantism are the seven Roman Catholic churches and the 
one central Roman Catholic Cathedral. Beyond this the two Jewish syna- 
gogues, the orthodox and the liberal with which some measure of fellow- 
ship exists through the local Round Table of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. News Item 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM OF 


SAINT FRANCIS 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER 
bo himself belongs to the 


timeless — in the exquisite de- 
tails of his story the veil between 
the temporal and the eternal grows 
thin — but in the agitated experi- 
ences of his followers during the 
centuries after his death we are 
back in the arena of time. The move- 
ment offered no utopia of escape; 
a-quiver with actuality, it was 
wracked by all the conflicts with 
which we are familiar today: divi- 
sion between right and left, con- 
servatives and radicals, absolutists 
and men of common sense. A dy- 
namic quality resultant from dialeti- 
cal tension between opposing forces 
aligns it closely with our own situ- 
ation. The struggle strikes even 
deeper than that continuous debate 
concerning the Christian attitude 
toward private property to which 
I shall later allude. We see the left 
wing — the Spirituals or Zealots 
as they were called, who tried lit- 
erally to follow Francis and the 
Gospels — men facing the future. 
On the other side are enrolled many 
men equally good, trying under pres- 
sure from the ecclesiastical machine 
to run the order into the conyention- 


al monastic mold. Tradition and rev- 
olution! Two great angels, foeman 
vassals in the service of one Truth. 

Now within a generation after 
Francis’ death, there flowed into his 
movement a force of which he had 
never dreamed: a reading of history 
so exciting that those adopting it 
seemed to the surrounding world 
to be filled with new wine, as the 
apostles had seemed before them. 
They were completely released from 
static conventions by this new phil- 
osophy; they became conscious, as 
the official church never is, of a 
mighty current bearing them onward 
toward an end glorious if dimly 
descried. 

The author of this new stirring 
conception, not only apocalyptic but 
progressive and evolutionary, was 
a Cistercian monk, the twelfth cen- 
tury Abbot Joachim of Flores, or 
Flora, who died in 1201 or 1202, 
when Francis was not quite twenty 
years old. 

The conceptions of Joachim were 
disturbing, not only because of the 
apocalyptic consummation toward 
which they looked — a consumma- 
tion which Joachim with the usual 
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shortened perspective of the prophet 
suggested as due in 1260 — but 
yet more from the envisaging of 
Christian history not as a final reve- 
lation but as a continuous process. 
To this process the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity furnished the clue. 
First came the epoch of the Father, 
the period of the law, of married 
men, the patriarchs of the Old Test- 
ament. Then the epoch of the Son, 
the period of the Gospel, of the 
Christian priesthood, the official 
hierarchy. Finally, and future still, 
shall come the epoch of the Spirit 
of freedom. And here Joachim’s 
Cistercian loyalties appear, for this 
shall be the period of laymen, of 
monks. As discipline is the keynote 
of the Law and action of the Gos- 
pel, so shall adoring contemplation 
of divine mysteries mark the leaders 
of the third and final stage. 


“Tt took a Calabrian monk rising 
from the soil,” says Buonaiuti, “to 
translate into a winged message 
the irrepressible yearning toward 
liberation and human solidarity, 
which ripened under the secular 
coercions and restrictions of the 
feudal organization.” “Rising from 
the soil’? — for Joachim describes 
himself as “agricola.” Concerning his 
life we know little beyond attractive 
legends. The customary view has 


been that he was largely formed by 
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the Greek influences proceeding 
from the Basilian monasteries nu- 
merous in Calabria during the 
twelfth century; and the thought is 
attractive. Buonaiuti however makes 
out a strong case for his loyalty to his 
own Cistercian order, which at this 
time was multiplying its abbeys in 
southern Italy as elsewhere. This 
order, emanating from St. Benedict, 
was according to Buonaiuti a great 
democratic “because 


it freed the agricultural masses from 


movement, 


feudal servitude, conferring on them 
an autonomous moral personal per- 
sonality, and summoning them to 
the work of productive benevolence.” 
Whatever be true about the debt 
of Joachim to Eastern Christianity, 
one thing is clear: his preoccupation 
with the relation of the Eastern and 
the Western communions and his 
solicitude for their reunion. This 
achievement, and also the conver- 
sion of the Jews, must to him pre- 
cede the day when the power of 
the Spirit shall shine forth, justice, 
liberty, and peace prevail on earth, 
and they who have turned the peo- 
ples to justice shall shine like the 
stars forever and ever. These two 
matters are among the concrete in- 
terests which the sons of Francis 
were to share with him, and which 
formed no unimportant thread in 
the weaving of the life of their order. 
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What loyalty, other than provi- 
sional and transitory, can a visionary 
like Joachim give to the. official 
church and its literal disciplines? 
The question may well be asked. 
For over and over he compares the 
“carnal church” with the spiritual 
society, and his recurrent motif is 
“to oppose to the letter of official 
Christianity the coming freedom 
and inwardness of the reign of the 
Spirit.” He loves to say that Peter, 
the organizer, must yield to John, 
_the contemplative. Another of his 
favorite passages is: “We see in 
part and we prophesy in part; but 
when that which is perfect shall 
come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” Unlike many 
sharp medieval critics of the church, 
his strictures apply not to this or 
that abuse, not to any details, but 
to the whole ecclesiastical order. Yet 
if often challenged, he was never 
condemned; and he was saved from 
heresy by two convictions: The vis- 
ible church was to him a super- 
natural Body as well as a bureau- 
cratic mechanism (here again is a 
note prophetic of a later attitude). 
It is a necessary preparation for the 
spiritual community of the future, 
and he sees it in interior fact as the 
true mystical, Body of Christ. “Many 
things,” says he, “are written of 
the Lord Jesus which can never be 
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rightly understood unless they be 
referred to his Body, which we are.” 
(He seems at times to draw almost 
a modern distinction between the 
mystical and the historical Christ.) 
Again, as final proof of his ortho- 
doxy, we must cite his entire de- 
duction of the progressive stages 
of history from his trinitarian doc- 
trine. Joachim is really catholic of 
the Catholics; however startling his 
ideas may be found, no one can 
deny him the term who recognizes 
that disturbing as well as conserv- 
ing forces are essential to the great 
catholic synthesis, and that as I 
have said revolution and tradition 


are the two guardian angels of the 
church. 


How now about the influence of 
this strange genius? And _particu- 
larly on the sons of Francis? 


The thought 
spread we are told like flame in a 
field of stubble through the whole 
spiritual life of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. “It may be said,” remarks 
Buonaiuti, “that the struggle against 
Joachimite currents fills the whole 
story of the church till the dawn 
of the Reformation.” He holds — 
it is an interesting suggestion — 
that “to suppress apocalyptic move- 
ments always implies a reflowering 
of paganism,” and that the defeat 
of the Franciscan Spirituals, through 


new apocalyptic 
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whom Joachimite influence chiefly 
played, was a direct prelude to the 
secular Renascence. 


How inevitable that the bolder 
spirits among the sons of Francis 
should have found in Joachim just 
what they needed: a theory and an 
attitude, to interpret alike their in- 
tuitions and their experience! Even 
during the saint’s lifetime, the amaz- 
ing and unprecedented response 
to him on the part of thousands of 
friars from all over the known world 
had seemed in very truth to inaugu- 
rate a new age of the Spirit. The 
irrepressible vitality of their move- 
ment in its spontaneous freedom 
had gone far within half a century 
to renew the life of Europe. Joa- 
chim had assigned a precursor to 
each historic epoch. Hosea — not 
a bad choice — was to him the pre- 
cursor of the Gospel age; Benedict 
had introduced the yet unfilled epoch 
of the Spirit. But the monasticism of 
Benedict, great achievement that it 
was, had by the thirteenth century 
developed formalities of its own 
and had ceased to be the home of 
freedom. By how natural a trans- 
fer Francis rather than Benedict 
became the inaugurator of the new 
age! He was that stigmatized angel, 
bearing the seal of the Living God. 
A hundred and forty-four thous- 
and? Nobody had counted, but there 
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might be quite as many friars as 
that. 

In manifold ways, the sons of 
Francis fulfilled Joachim’s vision. 
In joyousness, for example. The 
bubbling gayety of those holy jon- 
gleurs the friars shocked their con- 
temporaries in the early days, as 
many a pretty story can attest. 
Again, one of Joachim’s central 
ideas was that lay leadership was 
destined to supercede that of the 
organized priesthood. Now Fran- 
ciscanism was originally a lay move- 
ment; and although its character 
was soon modified under Aymon 
of Faversham and others, it retained 
to the end its detached and some- 
times antagonistic attitude toward 
the regular clergy. To Francis as to 
Joachim, the wind of the Spirit 
blew where it listed, scorning en- 
closures. A spiritual church, risen 
above sacramental symbols, had been 
the dream of the Calabrian seer; 
often in reading the Franciscan mys- 
tic, or a spiritual such as Angelo 
Clareno, one catches like glimpses, 
though the sons of Francis, like 
Joachim himself, give to the sacra- 
ments of the church an ardent if 
provisional loyalty. 

It is easy to point out smaller 
correspondences, as for instance in 
the attitude toward the propogation 
of the gospel by the sword. We think 
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of Francis gently arguing with Sala- 
din instead of inciting war against 
him when we find Joachim remark- 
ing that the Saracens must be con- 
quered “by preaching more than by 
fighting.” And we may recall the 
tertiary oath to refrain from arms, 
which for generations was a potent 
check on military passion. One 
would like to find something pro- 
phetic in that attitude! 


How wise was Francis, who never 
theorized, but lived! The departure 
from his realisitic simplicity, the 
absorption by his movement of 
philosophical concepts, indubitably 
from one point of view marked a 
decline. were ob- 
scured by the process. The parallel 
is close to the experience of Chris- 
tendom at large after the death of 
Jesus, an experience which even 
within New Testament limits, far 


Eternal values 


more as religious history goes on, we 
may regretfully and_ repeatedly 
watch. Yet after all theories will 
assert themselves and thinking has 
its place. And thought moving to- 
ward the future like Joachim’s has 
worth beyond our estimation; for 
however fantastic the forms it may 
assume, it achieves that release of the 
living waters of truth from the ice 
always ready to congeal them, essen- 
tial in age after age. Joachim’s sense 
of truth as a continuous revelation, 
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a sense so thirstily imbibed by the 
friars, so unfamiliar in his day, is 
of course curiously consonant with 
our modern attitude. The adoption 
of his attitude by many among the 
sons of Francis may well be one 
reason for the flexibility of his move- 
ment and its persistence even to our 
own day. 

The spiritual force released by 
Francis had extraordinary reactions 
in the world of social and economic 
One reads the record, 
startled by finding the same ten- 


realities. 


sions, the same contradictions and 
perplexities, the same thwarted 
idealisms, as are reflected in the 
novels, newspapers, and, save the 
mark, the sermons, of our own 
time. Let us glance at a few of 
them. 

Outstanding of course is the Fran- 
ciscan struggle over the attitude 
toward private property. In this mat- 
ter all our most costly experiments 
from the sit-down strike to the co- 
operative commonwealth are bound 
to center. And no significant group 
has ever been more relentlessly con- 
cerned with the ethics of property 
and with resultant conduct the sons 
of Francis. The uncomprising posi- 
tion of the saint himself is well 
known. Heir to the long tradition 
which, paradoxically to our minds 
but with a certain not negligible 
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precedent, pronounced the poor to 
be blessed, inspired by no ascetic mo- 
tive so much as by sheer social com- 
punction and shame, he went to 
ultimate lengths in prescribing for 
his followers an absolute renuncia- 
tion of property, and through long 
generations they struggled to obey. 
I do not propose to tell here their 
thrilling tale. They were defeated, 
and their story offers no solution 
to our problem. As an economy of 
scarcity promises to yield to an econ- 
omy of abundance (though that 
promise may still be best described 
in the classic words of Lewis Car- 
roll as “Jam Tomorrow”), it may 
seem to some people that the gallant 
effort of the friars to dispense with 
private ownership is outmoded. Yet 
in the course of that effort, incon- 
clusive though it was, certain facts 
were revealed from which I at least 
have never been able to escape. 
Most salient is this: Franciscan 
history refutes for me, once and 
for all, the ancient and honorable 
conviction that the hope of gain is 
which 
progress and achievement depend. 
Now I believe that plenty of evi- 
dence in rebuttal is to be drawn 
from the higher level of the arts 


a necessary incentive, on 


and sciences, where such incentive 
is certainly little in evidence. But 
the conviction is all but universal; 
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in any five-minute discussion on 
communism it is sure to crop out. 
I know no witnesses to the contrary 
so effective as the friars. The re- 
lease of personality consequent on 
renunciation of property is the first 
thing to strike one about them. 
They are so varied, and so amaz- 
ingly alive. And who can overlook 
their creative power? One watches 
it, in the practical work of the world, 
not only religious but secular — in 
art, music, science, medicine, phil- 
osophy, where you will — with 
positive astonishment. Not only the 
left wing, be it remembered, but 
the order as a whole — witness the 
charming writings of that man of 
the middle way, St. Bonaventura — 
is composed of men stubbornly re- 
solved to dispense with ownership 
and its cares just so far as practi- 
cable. 


It was not practicable. The world 
and its ways were too much for 
them. The church, cherishing in 
some bewilderment these queer 
children of hers, tried her best to 
smooth their path. I have found 
the papal bulls — fat volumes of 
them, in Sbaralea’s fine edition — 
entertaining documents, sadly sig- 
nificant in their honest efforts to help 


_ people, obviously trying to obey the 


full gospel in a proprietary world, to 
meet their perplexities. Distressed 
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lovers of poverty! As their numbers 
increased, their lady withdrew; they 
simply could not get along without 
provision for the morrow. But here 
comes Francis’ friend Ugolino, 
Gregory IX, in 1230, to reassure 
them with his Quo Elongati. Oh, 
yes! They are right in thinking 
that they cannot dispense with prop- 
erty, right in their basis. But they 
can hold it through friends, inter- 
positae personae, trustees; so shall 
they have their cake and eat it too. 
Fifteen years later, Innocent IV in 
Ordinem Vestrum goes further; not 
only in case of necessity but of con- 
venience the brothers may invoke 
this device, and the papal see itself 
will kindly hold their titles. Nich- 
olas III (Dante it will be remem- 
bered put him upside down in hell) 
reiterated in 1279 this comfortable 
evasion (Exiit Qui Seminat), con- 
soling the brothers by the honest as- 
sertion that to obey the Gospels is 
impossible. So it goes on till nearly 
half a century later, when that rather 
cynical person, John XXII, suddenly 
threw compromises on the scrap 
heap, repudiated the kind offers of 
his predecessors, and declined once 
for all to hold the title to the enor- 
mous possessions of the order, thus 
forcing it, as might be claimed, to 
face facts — something it did not 


like to do. 
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The radicals never gave up; in- 
cidentally they wrote all the best 
literature. Again and again as the 
decades passed, those who refused 
to accept the principle and practice 
of private ownership were forced 
into a corner; again and again they 
won out, reiterating their fidelity to 
the ideals of Francis (read for in- 
stance Father Cuthbert’s illuminat- 
ing History of the Capuchins) till 
the Leonine settlement of 1517 once 
and for all separated that great ma- 
jority of friars professing the 
stricter rule from the minority — 
conventuals as they are called — 
willing to hold title to property. 
The distinction obtains to this day; 
and only a few years ago, a friar 
coming to lecture at Wellesley, 
which he did with his eyes shut — 
the girls were wearing a great deal 
of rosy chiffon that year — informed 
me, as he looked complacently at 
his shiny leather boots bought for 
the occasion at Jordan and Marsh’s, 
that in his home convent they had 
no boots of their own, but shared 
wooden sandals made in the seven- 
teenth century. 


This prolonged tussle over prop- 
erty has distinct interest to me as 
bearing on the modern situation. 
All along the way, phase after phase 
emerges to show how cynical is 
human thinking. I will mention only 
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two or three issues which having 
concerned the friars concern us still, 

First, the relation of work and 
reward. Francis severed it com- 
pletely. Thereby he renounced the 
ordinary conception of justice. But 
today, are we not being driven in 
the same direction by the mild 
Rooseveltian policies, even though 
we refuse to go as far as the Saint- 
Simonian motto, which even Russia 
cannot yet obey: “From each ac- 
cording to his capacity, to each ac- 
cording to his needs’? Next, there 
is the recurrent and searching ex- 
perience of the friars as they tried 
to strike the balance between author- 
ity and freedom; and of this great 
matter I will say no more than to 
suggest that the organization of the 
Franciscan order affords one of the 
purest examples of democracy which 
the Middle Ages knew. Finally, 
and most suggestive of all, I would 
call attention to that acute contin- 
ued controversy which engaged 
some of the ablest minds among the 
friars: the comparative study of the 
two chief dangers inherent in pri- 
vate ownership, the temptations to 
luxury and to power. Very keen, 
penetrating far into the ethics of 


composition and control, are the 


thirteenth century pamphlets dis- 
cussing them. In their discovery 
that the control of power is the worst 
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result incident on unrestricted pri- 
vate ownership, I think the friars 
were not only in advance of their 
own age, but by anticipation touched 
to the quick the most sensitive spot 
in our own situation today. 

I hope that many readers have 
been wanting to point out the sharp 
contrast between the sons of Francis 
and our modern radicals — the spir- 
itual dynamic that inspired those 
men and the voluntary character of 
their movement. True, a hundred 
times. Between a communist regime 
inaugurated by violence, maintained 
by coercion, and limited in objective 
to the plane of sense, and the su- 
perb freedom of the Franciscans 
with their sensitiveness to eternal 
values, there would indeed seem little 
in common. Yet I submit that there 
are pregnant hints in the parallels 
which have been drawn. Under real 
democracy, especially were it Chris- 
tianized, a wise people might con- 
ceivably agree that effective freedom 
can be best won through limitation 
of property rights by legislative en- 
actment; the rule of Francis might be 
socialized if not sublimated. “Nos- 
trum” and “Vestrum” certainly 
“make a great commotion,” as St. 
Bonaventura pointed out, not only 
in the church but in the world. The 
friars might at least teach us that 


the fullest life can be lived in the 
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absence of private possessions; we 
might supplement their witness by 
invoking the worth of what has 
been cited as the secret of the ex- 
quisite art of Japan, “the will to 
refrain.” 

Could the Christian church con- 
ceivably lead the way to such a 
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wishes to come to an end, and 
protecting what He wills to remain: 
that, as I may say, the good which 
was hidden in darkness may as 
occasion comes be brought to the 
light.” 

It is appropriate to conclude with 
a quotation of Jacopone da Todi: 


Poverty has nothing in her 
hand, 


Nothing craves in sea or sky 


policy? Conceivably, yes; but the 
way would be that of the cross, and 
words of Joachim of Flora would 


be in order: “When Almighty God or land, 

wishes to bring the old to an end Has the universe at her com- 
that the new may be established, mand, 

He allows persecution against the Dwelling in the heart of Lib- 
church to arise, sifting out what he erty. 


WE GERMANS 


Just before the Nazis came to power, a group of young men came 
through New York on a tour around the world. They were advertised 
and highly commercialized as representative types of the new German 
Youth Movement. One of the foremost aims of the German Youth Moye- 
ment has always been to draw youth away from the beer and tobacco type 
of Gemuetlichkeit and into closer companionship with nature. The 
founders and leaders of the Youth Movement would certainly have turned 
around in their graves had they seen their new representatives, — blase, 
showing their missionary importance with every puff of the cigarette. 
Yet, their youthfulness paid dividends. In a private house in Staten Island 
they collected $100.00 for exhibiting it. “Aren’t they wonderful,” said an 
earnest old lady; “so different from our American boys.” Yes, indeed, they 
were, as different from the American boy as they were from the real German 
Youth Movement! 

When I asked several of them,.who claimed to be students of economics, 
about conditions in Germany, they uniformly answered that I would have 
to get that information from their Fuehrer. I remember well the days 
when we of the German Youth Movement exchanged our thoughts by the 
campfire. Our answers may have been inexperienced, and most likely they 
were conditioned by the class traditions of Germany, but we did not have 
to refer to our “Fuehrer”; we said what we thought. — From “We Ger- 
mans” by Johann Schmidt in World Youth 


THE RELIGION: OF “NATIONAL 


SOCIALISM 


By Rev. Fr. EDWARD QUINN 


A s ONCE the sign of the Cross 
of Calvary moved men to great 
deeds to establish the supremacy of 
Christianity, and as now the Red 
Flag is placed at the head of the 
marching proletariat, so must the 
symbol of the racial myth inspire 
Germans to realize the values which 
it signified, “National honour, life- 
space, national freedom and social 
justice, racial purity and life-renew- 
ing fruitfulness.” And while in fight- 
ing for these they must struggle 
against the forces of Communism, 
they may assume that the sign of the 
Cross has lost its power to move men. 
In fact, “The symbol of the organic 
German truth is today already, with- 
out dispute, the black crooked cross.” 

When the Nazi leaders speak of 
“Faith” they mean belief in the Ger- 
man people, based on a “revelation” 
through some primitive upsurge of 
the blood. By “immortality” they 
mean the permanence of Aryan hu- 
manity, and “morality” is no longer 
conformity with the law of God but 
only with the needs of the people. 
Consequently a sexual sin between 
two unmarried Aryans is less to be 
condemned 
marriage of a Jew (even a Christian 


than the honourable - 


Jew) with an Aryan; the German 
must suffer as once Christians were 
prepared to suffer, not like them for 
the sake of eternal life with God 
but that the race may endure, and 
they must give to the highest author- 
ity in the State a submissive belief 
far more complete than that which 
the Catholic gives to the teaching of 
the Pope. 

The slightest deviation from the 
official creed is punished with heav- 
ier penalties than the medieval 
Church ever inflicted for heresy. 
Books contrary to this belief are not 
allowed into the country, it is high 
treason to listen to false opinions 
broadcast from Russia, and there is a 
system of espionage into the private 
lives of individuals which makes the 
Inquisition seem merely comic. The 
new religion is Germanism and its 
official interpretation is National 
Socialism, whose leaders are infal- 
lible when they are teaching matters 
of German Faith or Morality. 

Hitler is given out as the “saviour” 
of Germanism, having overcome 
“Bolshevism” (which means not only 
Communism but any force — even 
the Pope of Rome — which opposes 
National Socialism). The Bible is 
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partly Mein Kampf and partly 
Rosenberg’s Mythus, the readers of 
which are fortunate in that they can 
still appeal to the living writers for 
comment and explanation. Those 
who were killed in the early street 
fighting are openly described as 
“martyrs,” but many of the “apos- 
tles’ are happily still gathered 
around their leader. The demonstra- 
tions of the party adopt ceremonies 
closely resembling religious worship 
and their buildings are recognized 
as genuine temples; recently even a 
derelict Church at Torgau was used 
for such a demonstration. 


It was not without justice that the 
correspondent of the Amsterdam 
Telegraaf commented on the Nu- 
remberg rally: 


“Nuremberg is the shrine to 
which the faithful go each year on 
pilgrimage in order to make their 
profession of faith. In the speeches 
at the congress repeatedly and in the 
closing address of the Fuhrer one 
heard the word ‘Bekenntnis.’ The 
longer it continues, the more does 
this party assembly take on the char- 
acter of a religious solemnity. If any 
doubt that, he will be convinced at 
Nuremberg that National Socialism 
seeks to be a religion for the masses 
That was the 
strongest impression of Nuremberg.” 


of its supporters. 


-labor-service of the 


The comment of Der Deutsche in 
Polen was “The name of God was 
pronounced as often as in a Eucha- 
ristic Congress,” and it goes on to 
show how this and other religious 
expressions were appropriated to 
National Socialism and given a 
wholly new meaning. 

“On more than one occasion,” 
said Hitler himself, “hundreds of 
thousands have been standing here, 
no more with the impression of a 
political demonstration but under 
the spell of a deep prayer.” 

The response from the people 
came in the form of the solemn 
recitation by members of the Reich 
following 
hymn, after which the bells were 
tolled: 

“Our whole life we dedicate to 

the Fuhrer. 

We serve God in that we serve 

our people in this world, 

Into which (the world) Fate and 

the Fuhrer 

Us as Germans placed. 

We thank thee, Fuhrer, that we 

saw thee. 

See thou us as thy work. 

The beat of thy heart strikes in 

our hearts, 

And thy love glows in our life. 

See us: 


We are thy Germany.” 
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Undoubtedly the resistance of the 
Churches has been far stronger than 
the Nazis expected. In face of the 
subtle persecution they have shown 
a solidarity and an appreciation of 
the truths held in common which 
has roused the admiration of the 
world and increased greatly the 
hopes of those who look for Chris- 
tian reunion. The Pope’s Encyclical 
has been read in Protestant Churches 
and prayers have been offered by 
Catholics for suffering Evangelical 
pastors. Amongst the older people at 
least there is evidence of greatly 
intensified devotion, increased at- 
tendance at religious services, firm 
opposition to the State’s interference 
and even, in spite of the pressure 
of civil disabilities, the return of 
many who seemed indifferent to the 
practice of religion. 

But the strongest hold is on the 
youth of the country. They are with- 
drawn from the Christian groups, 
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from Confessional schools and even 
from the family-spirit and systemati- 
cally trained in the new religion. 
This is presented in a manner which 
cannot fail to appeal to the uncriti- 
cal self-sacrificing spirit of the young. 
It is for the present all-sufficient and 
excludes adherence to any Christian 
creed — the Reich youth-leader Bal- 
dur von Schirach, is amongst the 
most radical exponents of the Nazi 
religion. Later those who are now 
educated in the spirit will probably 
be critical but, forbidden access to 
the literature which might display 
another aspect of Germanism and 
never having been impressed with 
the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, they will have no definite 
creed to replace the one in which 
they have been trained. The result 
can only be chaos, the rise of bar- 
barism and perhaps after long years 
of devastation and suffering the re- 
discovery of Christianity. 


HERESY 


Church history has come to mean, to a paralyzing extent, the history 
of the Church as an institution isolated from society. It is the unrecognized 
result of the Catholic heresy of identifying church history with the Kingdom 
of God in Heaven. We can no more understand the character of a religious 
movement by concentration only on its religious content than we can 
understand a human being by abstracting his heart from all his other 
organs. History is a complex of interacting factors — economic, political, 
cultural, and religious: and history is the arena of Providence; it is 
where God’s will is being worked out. — D. R. Davies 


ee 


THOMAS JEFFERSON -- AN UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL MAN 


By CHARLES FINGER 


W™ CALL yourself a Jefferson- 
ian Democrat?” wrote my 
son to me from Hawaii. “How can 
his policies serve today? Times have 
changed.” 

That sounds well enough until 
one looks a little deeper. Is the 
world so very different from what 
it was in Jefferson’s day? Let us dip 
into history as one dips into a book 
of general information, reading here 
and there to get a broad idea of 
how the world was, also what man- 
ner of a man Jefferson was. Flutter- 
ing history’s pages in that way, 
one finds some striking parallels. 

Consider. A sort of Fascism was 
abroad with Hamilton, who had a 
great following, regarding the peo- 
ple as “a great beast. . . .dull witted 
and not fit to be trusted,’ and 
requiring a “strong and high-toned 
body of rulers.” There is a familiar 
ring about that. Also there was 
trouble in Europe with Napoleon 
Bonaparte prancing, arousing the 
passions of people, playing on nation- 
al vanities and prejudices — a man 
cunning and calculating, pretentious 
and arrogant, determined to govern 
by fear, refusing representation to 
Condensed from “Author, Author!” 


those he mastered, denying freedom 
of the press, very much like all dic- 
tators and, for a time, seeming to 
win. 

A letter written by Stephen F. 
Austin is significant since it throws 
a light on conditions. That letter 
runs in part, telling of experiences 
after he had traveled many hundreds 
of miles: “I came here (New Or- 
leans) with hope of getting employ. 
I offered to hire myself out (for 
any sort of job) but business is dull. 
There are hundreds of young men 
who are glad to work for their 
board.” So there was unemployment, 
with youths wandering up and 
down the land, much as they were in 
the days before the CCC camps were 
established. 

One fills in the interstices to get 
the impressionis¢ pictures: education, 
for example, being held to be a privi- 
lege for the few; Negroes regarded 
as a race apart, not as human beings 
with rights; the law a mystery be- 
cause of its wording, not to be 
understood by common people and 
hardly by lawyers; people looking 
askance at scientists as somewhat 
akin to atheists, and almost terrified 
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to think of a man in the White 
House who found interest in masto- 


don bones. 


There were other and very minor 
stupidities; a powerful faction in the 
Capitol very keen on precedence and 
ritual (we know how Jefferson man- 
aged that); people who regarded 
with horror the idea of vaccination 
against smallpox (it is history how 
Jefferson set an example); a strong 
bloc opposed to Jefferson’s sugges- 
tion that a decimal system of coinage 
be adopted. The list could be ex- 
tended. 


However, let that aspect of things 
go, and look at the man’s actions 
in days of world turmoil. Consider 
that matter of New Orleans and 
Bonaparte. When the Louisana ter- 
ritory fell into Napoleon’s hands, 
some thought the only possible 
course was war. Jefferson did not. 
He knew that wars cost money, 
and the nation with a depleted war 
chest must lose. So he ran the United 
States into debt for fifteen million 
dollars (cheap compared with war), 
bought with it 1,171,931 square 
miles of territory, opened the way 
for national expansion, changed the 
history of the United States, and 
smiled when the war lords and con- 
servatives shouted “unconstitution- 
al!” The world has forgotten that 
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opposition now, forgotten the insults 
shot at the man with a vision, but 
one instance of that bitter opposi- 
tion will suffice just as a drop of 
blood taken from the ear of a malaria 
suspect will tell its tale. 


Here is the outburst: 

“Go, wretch, resign the Presi- 
dential chair, 

Disclose thy secret measures, 
foul or fair, 

Go, search with curious eyes 
for horned frogs 

*Mid the wild waste of Louisi- 
ana’s bogs, 

Or where the Ohio rolls his 
turbid stream 

Dig for huge bones, thy glory 
and thy theme.” 


The work of a scribbler, you say? 
Not at all. It was from the pen of 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet 
made daring (and silly) by those 
who shouted “unconstitutional.” 
To shout “unconstitutional” had 
become a habit. Men pointed to Jef- 
ferson’s radical record. Had he not 
laid out a plan for public schooling 
in Virginia, with each county di- 
vided into wards, and with each 
ward supporting a school and a 
teacher with taxes collected from 
property owners? What was that 
but unconstitutional confiscation of 
wealth? Why, this radical even ad- 
vocated that the state should set aside 
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money for books, paintings, statues, 
public libraries, and public art gal- 
leries! The man from Monticello 
wanted to “soak the rich!” He actual- 
ly held, did this rabid radical, that 
“to keep in slavery beings born with 
equal rights to us, and who do not 
differ from us in anything but color, 
is an injustice both barbarous and 
cruel, and even shameful.” It was a 
radicalism of so deep a dye that it 
had not yet found converts in all of 
the forty-eight states. Obviously it 
was unconstitutional. 

More unconstitutional still, he sug- 
gested that from a given date all 
Negro children should belong to 
their parents until old enough to be 
taught a trade, or farming — and 
when the boys were twenty-one, and 
the girls eighteen, they were to be 
given tools, seeds, horses, cows, and 
money, and sent to some chosen 
colony to be free to work out their 
own destiny. And the money for it 
was to come out of the taxpayers’ 
Who 
could doubt? It was a radicalism that 


pockets. Unconstitutional? 


stunned the world — and it might 
be added if it had been adopted the 
country would have been saved from 
civil war. 

How dangerously, too, prophesied 
gentlemen of the law when Jefferson 


declared that involved language 
passed down from the learned Sir 
Edward Coke — with all those 
whereas-es, aforesaids, and so on, 
with those parentheses and paren- 
theses within parentheses — dark- 
ened counsel instead of lightening 
it. Out of that came those Revised 
Laws to the Assembly; and, as 
was so often the case, Jefferson got 
what he wanted in part, as if it 
helped matters to take a wheel from 
a vehicle and point with pride to a 
three-wheeled contraption. 

There came a time when Jefferson 
had to be delivered from his friends, 
when, misunderstanding the man 
and hardly crediting his lack of 
ulterior motives, someone proposed 
a dictatorship. “What!” cried Jeffer- 
son. “The very thought is treason 
against the people, and against man- 
kind in general!” 

“Thomas Jefferson still lives,” said 
John Adams on his deathbed, July 4, 
1826, on the same day that Jefferson 
died. Some of us like to believe that 
the spirit of Jefferson still lives, and 
that there are still with us those who 
hold that the state was made for 
man, not man for the state; and that 
it is in the heart of the common man 
to live within the law; and to hold 
close a freedom which ends where 
another’s freedom begins. 


AUTHORITARIANISM IS A SLAP 


DN LOU RTP AGE 


By ROL WELBOURN BENNER 


OVERNMENT is basically of two 

kinds — autocracy and democ- 
racy. Autocracy denies to man his 
intellectual and spiritual freedom. 
Autocracy includes most of our 1938 
world. 

One hundred and sixty-two years 
ago a dream was expressed in a 
Declaration of Independence involy- 
ing the belief that men are endowed 
by nature with certain basic liberties 
of mind and heart and that govern- 
ment should guarantee these liberties 
through powers derived from con- 
sent of the governed. Three free- 
doms, of press, speech, and assembly 
were to be the pillars of democracy. 

Autocracy is based on an author- 
itarian philosophy wherein people 
are not to be trusted with their own 
welfare. 

Democracy builds on a faith in 
people’s free responsibility. The ide- 
alism which undergirds the social 
order zs religion and cannot be 
divorced from it. 

America’s religious culture is over- 
whelmingly authoritarian, therefore 
a slap in the face to the spirit of 
democracy. 
which 


A religion condemns 


human nature as depraved, carnal, 
hell-bent and God-cursed, is cer- 
tainly no ground for democracy’s 
dream. If the dispositions of men 
and women are “bent to sinning and 
that continually” then every popular 
referendum is a travesty on right- 
eousness and the will of the major- 
ity is necessarily dangerous. 

Upon a religious philosophy 
which condemns man as wicked by 
nature, we have built a political 
theory that exalts man as a creature 
of self-evident trustworthiness. Is it 
any wonder that unscrupulous poli- 
ticians have run off with the show? 

Only a religion of human freedom 
and aspiration, a religion wherein 
man is challenged by the adventure 
and glory of living creatively, is an 
adequate support to a democratic 
way of life. 

Such a religion believes in the 
nobility of human nature, in the 
supremacy of personal rights, in the 
solidarity of mankind, in co-opera- 
tion as the law of mature living. 

But freedom is an achievement of 
character by the liberty of speech, 
assembly, and press seeking the 
truth which “shall make you free.” 


From a Sermon 


CHIANG KAI SHEK’S CONFESSION 


Ee THESE days when principles are 
in eclipse and desires run riot, 
when government is torn up, when 
the people are suffering, and the 
nation is struggling in disaster, how 
can we be saved from unparalleled 
calamity unless there is vigorous 
faith and confident assurance of 
victory ? 

First, I believe in Jesus because He 
was a leader of national revolution. 
Jesus was born in an_ ordinary 
home of the laboring class, the son 
of a carpenter. Because He perceived 
that His nation was on the verge of 
ruin, that Abraham’s seed was about 
to be destroyed, He courageously 
decided to undertake the arduous 
task of restoring His nation; He 
dedicated himself wholly to the 
cause, and resolved to struggle 
sacrificially for the salvation of his 
people; more than that, to save all 
mankind. So He led his followers 
throughout the Jand, and by means 
of preaching and healing, and 
through His divine wisdom and 
His unequaled power to present the 
three great themes of truth, right- 
eousness, and life, He awakened His 
nation, He led His people, to bring 
about national revolution. 


Second, I believe in Jesus because 
He was a leader of social revolution. 
The causes of a nation’s decline are 
indeed many, but failure to remedy, 
by orderly change, the people’s 
economic life is one of the chief 
causes of national downfall. So who- 
ever would promote a national revo- 
lution must first completely eradi- 
cate the ignorance, the corruption, 
and the disorders of society, its 
selfishness and greed; then with a 
new spirit he can build up a new 
life, abundant, expanding, and as- 
cending. Thus he will seek the 
emancipation of His people. Jesus 
attacked with all his might the evil 
forces of His day; He tried with all 
His power to overcome its perni- 
cious moves. His purpose was none 
other than by means of His leader- 
ship and idealism to deliver His 
submerged people out of darkness so 
that they might become a new 
people. He laid the foundations of 
social revolution. 

Third, I believe in Jesus because 
He was a leader of religious revolu- 
tion. Jesus saw the rottenness of 
religion in his day, the evil customs, 
and perverted beliefs; the leaders one 
and all cheated the people, and im- 
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posed on them their false beliefs, 
seeking only their own selfish profit. 
Autocracy in the Jewish church, and 
the hollowness of its ritual, pained 
and deeply grieved Jesus. He recog- 
nized that unless the perverted be- 
liefs and the hypocrisy were done 
away with He could not revive His 
prostrate people, and still less could 
He spread abroad and exalt the 
true spirit of religion. So He con- 
stantly rebuked those who vain- 
gloriously prayed at street intersec- 
tions; he vigorously opposed those 
who in the name of religion would 
deceive the people — evildoers who 
undermine society. He cast out 
traders and overthrew the money 
changers’ tables; by means of a par- 
able He exposed the wicked hus- 
bandman, brought to book the 
wicked tribute collectors, and re- 
buked the covetous capitalists. 
During the last few years, when- 
ever at leisure from pressing duties, 
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I have been promoting a social move- 
ment which has produced some 
widespread results. I refer to the 
New Life Movement. I am well 
aware that in this movement the 
superficial aspects may easily be em- 
phasized while the heart of it is neg- 
lected; it is easy to stress its material 
phase, while overlooking its spirit. 
Now I have something new to add: 
that is to say if we are really going 
to practice the new method of living, 
not only must we ‘have a new spirit, 
we must have a New Life. This new 
life must have Jesus’ spirit of univer- 
sal love, and His determination to 
sacrifice Himself; only thus can 
this quality of new life be obtained. 

Let us hold Jesus as the goal for 
human living; let us keep the mind 
of Jesus as our mind, the life of 
Jesus as our life. Let us bravely go 
with Him to the cross, to seek the 
everlasting peace of mankind, and 
the renewal of our nation of China. 


Speaking before the “All-New England Conference on the Rural 
Church” at Keene, N. H., in May, Carl C. Zimmerman, Harvard Professor 


of Sociology said: 


“The central problem of the relation of the Church to the family is 


whether it can keep the role of the moral guardian, while the state 
increasingly adds to its role as economic guardian..... 

“Tf the goverments are going to be responsible for the family economy 
they are going to claim most of the allegiance of the people. An overtaxed 
or a relief citizenry neither have the funds nor the inner motivating 
gratitude to build up or preserve strong churches. State relief means state 
religion. When Caesar becomes the source of maintenance he also wants 
the praise formerly accorded Jehovah.” 


mae STATE OF THEAONION- HEALTH 


“This staggering aggregate of suffering and death 
can and must be lightened.’’ —Josephine Roche. 


| a MILLION Americans are in 
families receiving less than $1000 
income a year. Illness and death 
increase their toll as income goes 
down; medical care decreases 
sharply as need for it mounts. 

— For the ten most deadly diseases, 
the death rate is almost twice as 
high among unskilled workers as 
among professional workers. For 
seven of these, there is a steady in- 
crease in death rates as income goes 
down. 

— The gross sickness and mortality 
rates of the poor of our large cities 
are as high today as they were for 
the nation as a whole half a century 
ago. 

— No physician’s care is received 
in 28 per cent of seriously disabling 
illness among the belt of normally 
self-sustaining families just above 
the relief level. 

— In the case of disabling illness last- 
ing a week or more, one out of four 
receives no medical care whatever 
among twenty million people in the 
relief groups, or among the twenty 
million people above that level who 
can purchase it only at risk of cur- 
tailing food, clothing, shelter or 
other essentials of health and de- 
cency. 


* * * 


— Over forty per cent (1938) of the 
counties in the United States do not 
contain a registered general hospital 
to serve their total of seventeen mil- 
lion people. 

— People of low income obtain little 
hospital service except in areas hav- 
ing a reasonable proportion of tax 
supported or endowed beds. 

— Only five states have two or more 
beds per annual death from tuber- 
culosis — the ratio required by clini- 
cal experience. 

— Only one quarter of the states 
meet a reasonable standard in pro- 
viding for mental cases. 

— There are counties in the United 
States where for a five-year period 
there were no maternal deaths; 
there are others where the maternal 
death rate is more than 200 for each 
10,000 children born. 

— Forty out of forty-nine health 
officers of states and territories re- 
cently reported that facilities for ma- 
ternal care are definitely inadequate. 
— In 1936, nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion women did not have the ad- 
vantage of a physician’s care at the 
time of delivery. 

— For the great majority of the mil- 
lion births attended each year in the 
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home by a physician, there is no 
qualified nurse to aid in caring for 
for mother and baby. 

— In eighty-four cities, 28 per cent 
of children had neither physician 
nor hospital care in illnesses dis- 
abling them seven days or more. 
— One third of the thirty-five mil- 
lion children under fifteen years of 
age in the United States belong in 
families able to pay but little for 
medical care. 

— Two thirds of our rural areas are 
without child health centers or clin- 
ics. 

— One half to two thirds of ma- 
ternal deaths are preventable. 

— The death rate of infants in the 
first month of life could be cut in 
two. 

— For respiratory tuberculosis, the 
death rate among unskilled work- 
ers is seven times as high as for pro- 
fessional workers. 

— An annual saving of 30,000 lives 
could be effected by more wide- 
spread use of surgery and radiation 
in the treatment of cancer. 

— Every year seventy million sick 
persons lose more than one billion 
days from work. 

— Workers in industry have a life 
eight 


years less than non-industrial work- 


expectancy approximately 


ers. 
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— Our gross pneumonia mortality 
could easily be reduced by more 
than 25 per cent by the use of a 
serum. Not one out of twenty now 
receives it. 

— In twenty-seven iron and steel 
towns, the death rate from pneu- 
monia is two thirds greater than in 
the United States as a whole. 

— Health supervision is inadequate 
in most industrial plants employ- 
ing 500 or less workers; represent- 
ing some 62 per cent of the working 
population. 

— On the average day of the year, 
there are four or more million per- 
sons who are temporarily or perma- 
nently disabled by illness — unable 
to work, attend school, or pursue 
their customary activities. 

— Among gainful workers, there are 
on the average probably seven to 
ten days of sickness disability — in 
the course of a year — but these 
disabilities range from a day, a 
month, a year, to a lifetime. 

— Self-supporting families with in- 
comes up to $5,000 spend on an 
average from 4 to 5 per cent of their 
budgets on medical care; but unpre- 
dictable serious illness may descend 
upon them with catastrophic force 
and wipe out their earnings and say- 
ings — the economic independence: 


of the family itself. 


THE CHURCH IN THIS BETWEEN AGE 


By D. R. DAVIES 


A Catholic Heresy 
ae the dialectical op- 


posite of Congregationalism, is 
by no means content merely to 
assume its own existence. It is seek- 
ing, in various ways, to formulate 
its special relevance to, and special 
significance in, the world situation 
of today. And by Catholicism here, 
one means more than Roman 
Catholicism. On means an attitude, 
a faith in the meaning of the Church 
in the world. People who hold that 
particular faith are attempting to 
discover in which way it is relevant 
to the present. The work of Chris- 
tian sociologists like Father Demant 
and Mr. Maurice Reckitt is a case 
in point. They are not content with 
attempting merely to define the 
Catholic faith, but are endeavoring 
to define its specific relevance to the 


whole world situation of the present. 


Congregationalism should be at 
least as inquiring, if only because 
Catholic truth, unless balanced by 
Congregational truth, becomes half 
truth, whose dangers are proverbial. 
In all the attempts of Catholicism to 
define its own significance, there is 
the basic heresy of all Catholicism 


— the identification of the Church 
(only part of the Church at that) on 
earth with the kingdom of God. 
From this heresy there emerges a 
radically false estimation and inter- 
pretation of history as lacking a 
fundamentally religious character, 
unless it be the history of the 
Church. The enemies of the Church 
and the priest ipso facto become the 
enemies of God, which is a perver- 
sion of history. Jesus was an enemy 
of the priest. Was He, therefore, an 
enemy of God? Cromwell was an 
enemy of the bishop. Was he an 
enemy of God? Congregationalism, 
which pierced historic processes to 
become a Church, is a guardian of 
the profound truth that so-called 
secular processes, being informed by 
Providence, are also religious. 


Dustbin of History 
The hundred years (roughly) be- 


tween the appearance of Robert 
Browne and the domination of 
Oliver Cromwell witnessed the birth 
and consolidation of Independency. 
The same hundred years saw the 
culmination, in England, of a proc- 
ess that had been under way for 
generations. During these hundred 
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years there took place the death- 
struggle between a dying civiliza- 
tion, Feudalism, and the new rising 
civilization of Capitalism. Not the 
Capitalism that we know today, with 
its crises and monopolies, but a 
Capitalism virile with an unfulfilled 
historic task. Civilizations are created 
and destroyed only by living men 
and women, and, moreover, they 
are created and destroyed, not by iso- 
lated individuals, but by individuals 
with common interests, by classes, 
groups, collectives. These constitute 
Feudalism was de- 
fended by those whose interests and 


social forces. 


privileges were tied up with its con- 
tinuance. It was attacked — and 
destroyed — by those whose interests 
were thwarted by it. They were 
quite distinct groups. Feudalism was 
defended by the monarchy and its 
retinue, by the great landowners and 
their personal following. It was op- 
posed by the city merchants and their 
apprentices, by the yeomen and small 
landowners, by the small traders and 
the laborers. The two great insti- 
tutions of Feudalism were Absolute 
Monarchy and the Roman Church. 
The two initial instruments of the 
new civilization, struggling to be 
born, were Parliament and the Inde- 
pendent and Presbyterian Churches. 
King Charles lost his head, and with 
his head Feudalism rolled into the 
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dustbin of history. The Catholic 
Church lost its supremacy. That it 
did not share the fate of the civiliza- 
tion with which it was so nearly 
identified was due to the fact that 
it was a Church. Its purpose, unlike 
that of Feudalism, was not yet com- 
pleted. And this defines the basic 
difference between secular and reli- 
gious institutions in history. Secular 
institutions are faced with tasks 
which 


Church’s task is one whose com- 


completed. The 


can be 


pletion in history is impossible. 
Feudalism declined and finally 
perished because it no longer served 
the needs of a developing society. 
Its numerous restrictions on trade 
and production fettered the increase 
of wealth production. Its ideas — 
as reflected in Catholic theology — 
inhibited the spirit of man. For 
example, its doctrine of usury was a 
hindrance to capital development. 
To the new system money was an 
absolute necessity. The discovery of 
world markets in the sixteenth cen- 
tury made money a medium of ex- 
change, and the development of in- 
ternational trade and of production 
came to depend on the mobility and 
fluidity of money. To lend money 
at interest, however much it con- 
flicted with Old Testament and 
Catholic ethics, became a vital social 
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need. And so there emerged a new 
Protestant doctrine of money. 
Feudalism had finally paid its debt 
to Providence. It had achieved a 
great work in Europe. It had been 
a bulwark of civilization and a safe- 
guarding of culture against barbar- 
ian vandalism and lawlessness in the 
destruction of the Roman Empire. 
It created a basis for ordered life. 
It greatly increased the power to 
create wealth. It had done its job. 


A new civilization was now 
knocking at the door of history — 
the Capitalism of merchant trade 
and competitive development. And 
the Independents were its chief so- 
cial instruments. In the conflict of 
the seventeenth century the old and 
the new were locked in mortal com- 
bat. The Episcopalians were the 
party of the Court, the nobility, 
and the clerical hierarchy’ (in every 
age, as today in Spain, hierarchy 
has been on the side of reaction.) 
The Presbyterians mainly 
wealthy merchants and_ traders, 
whom the older order restricted. 
The Independents were the smaller 
traders and landowners. The Level- 
lers were the Independent Left- 
Wing. These were the main social 


were 


forces of the seventeenth century. 
The basic material, economic fact 
was the restriction of productive 


development by Feudalism, by 
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Court, Church, and large landowner. 
The basic political fact was the re- 
striction of growing civic conscious- 
ness and practical democracy. The 
basic moral fact was the inhibiting 
of the spiritual growth of the indi- 
vidual by an authority gone corrupt. 
Independency 
struggle, as the instrument of Provi- 
dence to secure the victory of the 


emerged, in the 


new society over the old. For a few 
brief years England witnessed “the 
Dictatorship of the Independents,” 
wielded by Cromwell. By prayer 
and pike — and the pike had the 
last word — the argument with 


Feudalism was settled for good and 
all. 


The Moral Instrument of Capitalism 

Independency was a social as well 
as a religious truth. Its doctrine of 
the Church was a religious expres- 
sion of the new force of nationality 
and individuality. The Catholic doc- 
trine of the Church had become a 
dead weight on social growth. Cen- 
tral authority and organization in- 
hibited the growing consciousness of 
man. That Christ’s presence was 
with tbelievers, irrespective of author- 
ity, gave a new value to society and 
the individual, especially to the indi- 
vidual. The Reformation intensified 
a profound psychic process. It broke 
up the collective consciousness of 
European man. The Catholic sees 
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that as an evil. The Congregational- 
ist is bound to see it as good. Human 
progress has been achieved only by 
the disintegration of original unities 
into their opposites. So Europe was 
broken up into nations. Independ- 
ency was a powerful factor in the 
creation of English nationality, and 
of English men, individuals. Its reli- 
gious ideas were a stimulus in the 
further development of personality 
towards conscious, universal individ- 
uality; a revolutionary historic step 
from potential Divine sonship to 
actuality, to conscious realization and 
appropriation of God as Father. 


The great strength and virtue of 
Congregationalism in this form was 
that it championed the great truth, 
which will remain true until history 
is swallowed up by the eternal, that 
history, as the sum total of social 
development, is the unfolding of Di- 
vine purpose. Woe betide the world 
if that truth gets submerged and 
lost! It was kept alive in medieval 
Europe only by the heretical sects 
within Catholicism — a precarious 
life indeed. Congregationalism’s 
“point of honour” is the defence 
and preservation of that truth. 

Our Between Age 

What is happening today is that 
the new social order which Inde- 
pendency initiated and pioneered 
has grown old and has fulfilled its 
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historic mission as surely as Feudal- 
ism had done in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Feudalism took over a thou- 
sand years to empty itself of its pro- 
gressive possibilities. But today his- 
tory is travelling much more rapidly. 
As it gets older, it gets younger. 
Capitalist civilization has told its 
secrets in less than a quarter of the 
time it took its predecessor. Its hor- 
rors and cruelties and injustices and 
degradation of moral values have 
blinded many socialists to its tre- 
mendous contribution to human 
progress. Without hesitation it can 
be said that Capitalism has done 
more for the benefit of the human 
race than all preceding civilizations 
put together. It has made at least 
three tremendous contributions to 


human fulfillment. 


(a) It has developed productive 
capacity to such a degree that it 
is now technically possible to abolish 
poverty for every man, woman, and 
child. Productive resources are great 
enough to assure an adequate stan- 
dard of living for everybody, if they 
are maximally employed and ex- 
ploited. One has no space to detail 
the evidence. But readers who are 
interested should consult the books 
of Mr. Stuart Chase, Mr. Fred Hen- 
derson, the reports of the American 
Committee of Technocratic Inquiry, 
etc. Whatever the reason for poverty 
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today it is not technical. (b) It has 
made the world one both economi- 
cally and politically. It is no longer 
possible for nations and peoples to 
live in isolation, however much they 
may try. Economic nationalism is 
the desperate dream of statesmen 
who think that Capitalism is per- 
manent. And of all the illusions of 
which irrational man is capable, 
that it is the greatest of them all. 
(c) It has effected a profound devel- 
opment in the psychology of the 
individual. It has made him poten- 
tially universal. 

These things it has done, but 
with these things its historic pass- 
port expires. It exists now and can 
only exist in the future as a reaction- 
ary force, blocking the further prog- 
ress of the race. There is no space 
here to develop the argument. But 
the evidence is overwhelming. One 
can do no more than tabulate it. 

(a) The failure of production to 
keep pace with productive capacity. 

(b) The decline of world markets, 
of purchasing power, and the con- 
sequent ferocious intensifying of 
competition between nations for 
these same dwindling markets 
— Abyssinia, China, Hitler’s de- 
mand for Colonies, etc. 

(c) Vast increase of unemploy- 
ment and the growing inability of 
new industries to absorb the un- 
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employed. 

(d) Increasing displacement of 
labour by non-human sources of 
energy and the machine, which is a 
factor in producing (b) and (c). 

(e) Sabotaging of new inventions. 

(f) The restricting of production 
through political legislation, e. g., 
the Marketing Board Acts. 

(g) The waste of producer and 
consumer goods. 

(h) The resort to tariffs in an 
effort to monopolize home markets. 

(i) Political retrogression — e. g., 
the establishment of Fascism. 

(j) The synchronizing of agrarian 
with industrial crises. 

(k) The greater intensity and du- 
ration of world crises. 

(1) The vast increase in the arma- 
ments of all nations and the con- 
sequent universalizing of War. 


The evidence of these statements 
would take volumes. They all point 
to the fatal conclusion — productive 
resources are being restricted. And 
that 1s history's sentence of death. 
The system that can no longer in- 
crease productive capacity is histori- 
cally doomed. 

That is the meaning of our tragic 
world situation today. Men are 
losing hope, nations are fatalistically 
resigned to another world war; we 
are suffering the paradox of “poverty 
in the midst of plenty”; we are 
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witnessing once prosperous areas of 
our country becoming derelict; lit- 
erature, art, music, are sinking into 
confusion; there is a serious numeri- 
cal Church decline; there is a pro- 
found “de-religionizing” process in 
the minds of our generation — we 
are living between a dying civiliza- 
tion and another not yet born. 


No Church can be a power in 
society which is not convinced of its 
unique necessity as an historic in- 
strument for the will of God. And to 
study the origins of Congregation- 
alism with prophetic insight is to 
be pretty sure of what its necessity 
is. In terms of concrete, objective 
fact, Independency was the destroyer 
of an old society and the creator and 
pioneer of a new order, which, in 
God’s time, has now run its course. 
With the development of the new 
Capitalist civilization, Independency 
evolved into Congregationalism. 
The prosperous era of Capitalism 
was also the great era of Congrega- 
tionalism. Its decline coincides with 
a decline in the power and influence 
of the Congregational Churches. 
These two facts are by no means 
unrelated. 


Challenge to Prophecy 
Congregationalism cannot do its 
job today unless it is prophetic. 
What is its job? Just as in the 
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seventeenth century it was God’s 
agent to see and proclaim that an old 
order was doomed, and because the 
instrument for fashioning a new 
order, so today — only much more 
so — it must equally envisage the 
doom of our present order and co- 
operate to bring into history God’s 
next installment of His Kingdom. 
And that is a very much bigger op- 
eration"than that of the seventeenth 
century. The twenieth century is 
heavier by 300 years of accumulated 
experience, privilege, and vested in- 
terest. If Feudalism required a 
sledge-hammer of a Cromwell to 
break it, then Capitalism will require 
the Nasmyth hammer of a super- 
Cromwell to end it — and a Crom- 
well of a different sort. Congrega- 
tionalism must become prophetic. 


The Church stands for an order in 
which politics shall be no more. 
Politics are the compromise between 
conflicting interests, the struggle of 
power against power. The Church is 
the historic representative of a civil- 
ization in which there are no conflic- 
ting interests, in which power has 
withered away. This does not mean 
that it must not act until it can apply 
the perfect order. That* is sheer 
romanticism. Being in history, it 
it must act historically. And that 
means taking sides — but with a 
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subtle yet real difference. To cham- 
pion a particular line of procedure as 
the historic action of Providence, of 
moral order in history, is a very dif- 
ferent matter from supporting it as 
one interested power against another 
with no awareness of its relation to 
something beyond history. That is 
the vital distinction between the 
Christian condemnation of Capital- 
ism and all Socialist condemnation. 
Marxism denounces Capitalism in 
the interest of the working class. 
Christianity will denounce it in the 
interest of the Kingdom of God, 
which does not mean that it cannot 
see the religious significance of the 
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working-class as an historic instru- 
ment of Providence. 

The valley of Achor can be a door 
of hope, even of certainty. One is 
sometimes accused of pessimism 
when speaking of the doom of our 
There could be no 
deeper misunderstanding. The true 


civilization. 


Christian is both a pessimist and an 
optimist. He is pessimist where 
history is concerned, but optimist 
where Providence is concerned. I 
have no faith whatever in the self- 
recuperative power of history. None! 
None! But I am abundantly certain 
of the power of God to renew 
history. 


WE ARE CAESAR 


The injunctions “Give to Caesar what belongs to Caesar” and “Love 
your neighbor as yourself” can harmonize in a Christian democracy, be- 
cause in a democracy you and I become Caesar. 


HERR HENRY FORD 


Henry Ford, in accepting the Grand Cross of the German Eagle from 
Herr Hitler, puts himself behind barbed wire entanglements as far as 
any understanding with the American people is concerned. 


“A poet is a triumph of common sense, but on a scale of centuries. A 
pamphleteer works in decades.’”” — Thorton Wilder 


GLOOMY DEAN SEES GLEAM 


HE FORMER Dean of St. Paul’s in 

London, Dr. W. R. Inge, has no 
gloomy view of the future of reli- 
gion. In an article in The Christian 
World on “‘The Revolt Against 
Christianity,” he says: 

.... It is true that real persecu- 
tion exists in several parts of the 
world quite as violent as the early 
church suffered at the hands of the 
Roman Emperor. In Russia thirty 
bishops and more than eight thou- 
sand priests have been murdered. In 
Spain four thousand priests have, 
they say, suffered death. The prop- 
erty of the Church has been confis- 
cated, and churches have been de- 
stroyed; the public performance of 
divine worship prohibited and reli- 
gious education entirely stopped. 
Blasphemous posters from Russia 
and other countries have been ex- 
hibited, intended to bring religion 
into contempt. The same things 
have been enacted in Germany. ... 

I have no wish to minimize the 
danger of these revolts against all 
that we hold true and holy; but I 


now so prevalent among Christians 
is faithless and unreasonable. .. . 

Religion is a natural instinct. De- 
generate people will have a degen- 
erate religion. If Christianity be- 
comes extinct for want of teachers, 
the Holy Spirit will take care of the 
Church. Church history has shown 
us again and again that the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church. I think the Church was 
probably at its purest during the 
persecutions which weeded out the 
insincere and the half-hearted; and I 
believe that in all these countries 
which I have mentioned the ulti- 
mate result of the anti-God cam- 
paign will be the revival of Chris- 
tianity in a purer form than before 
the troubles. 

Religion really is not taught: it 
is caught from someone who has it 
already. And your duty and mine, 
if we want to make Christianity a 
more .vitali force =). 1.8 is to show 
forth the fruits of the Spirit — love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, temperance. 


From the Misstonary REVIEW OF THE WoRLD 


He let his truth fly forth in winging word 

He wrote no parchment trap for that wild bird. 
He built no buttress for oblivion’s shock; 
The watery will of Peter was his rock. 


ke 
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(CR See and the search for eter- 
nal life, these things the offi- 
cial Chrisianity of our day has made 
into one, or rather not Christianity 
but the State has made them into 
one with the help of a Church or- 
ganization. In this country the hu- 
man protects the divine. Christianity 
does not need this suffocating pro- 
tection of the State. It needs fresh 
air, persecution and the protection of 
God. The State is disastrous for the 
Church in that it keeps persecution 
away from it and does not allow 
God’s protection to reach it. Above 
all we must save Christianity from 
the State. 
* * * 


“Every determination of his 
nature which makes God immed- 
iately knowable is indeed a mile- 
stone on the way of approximation, 
but one which marks an increase in- 
stead of a decrease in the distance. 
It does not measure towards the 
Paradox but away from it, back past 
Socrates and the Socratic ignorance. 
This needs to be carefully noted, lest 
one experience in the world of the 
spirit what befell the traveller who 
asked if the road on which he was 
journeying went to London and was 
told by the Englishman that it did; 
in spite of which he failed to reach 
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London, because the Englishman 

had omitted to mention that he 

needed to turn about, since he was 

proceeding in the opposite direction. 
* * * 

“The greatest good which can be 
done to any human being, greater 
than any end to which it can be 
created, is to make it free... . | Om- 
nipotence alone can take itself back 
while giving and this relationship’s 
nothing else but the independence of 
the recipient. God’s omnipotence is 
therefore his goodness. .... It is only 
a miserable and worldly picture of 
the dialectic of power to say that it 
becomes greater in proportion as it 
can compel things 
dependent. Socrates knew better; the 
art of using power is to make men 
free. 


and make 


* * * 


“As long as I live, I live in contra- 
diction, for life itself is contradiction. 
On the one hand I have eternal 
truth, on the other the manifold 
variety of existence, which man as 
man cannot penetrate, since he is not 


omniscient. The connecting link 
must be faith. 
a see 
“Objective uncertainty, _ held 


firmly at the same time as passionate 
inward conviction, is path indeed | 
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the highest truth possible for a 
living man. This passionate hold 
upon the uncertain is faith. Without 
risk, no faith. 
cs * * h 

“Men talk, ah so often, of human 
need and human misery. I try to 
understand that, I have come to 
know much of it at close quarters. 
Men speak so often of how people 
waste their lives, but only that man 
has thrown away his life who, de- 
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ceived by the joys or sorrows of his 
life, has ‘so lived that he has never 
been conscious of his own self in de- 
cision as spirit, as self. I mean the 
man who has never become aware, 
for that is the same thing, never in 
his deepest being received the im- 
pression, that a God is there, and 
that he, himself, his own self, stands 
before that God. But this advantage 
whereby eternity is won, is never 
attained save through despair.” 


THE SNATCH OF ST. STEPHEN 


You had a right to slay him, Saul; 
To curse with those who cried him down; 
To hold their coats and watch him fall, 
And hear his words of pardon drown 
In martyrdom outside the town. 


Your deed was well within the law, 
But Stephen’s was a braver code. 
That holy face whose Light you saw 

Accused you as it later glowed 


Undimmed on the Damascus road. 


It was that look he lanced at you, 
The fierce forgiveness as he fell, 
With Christ’s compassion piercing through, 
That made your proud epistles tell 
How pity plucked you out of hell. 
From Cracs by Clifford Laube, Monastine Press. 


PALSE HISTORY 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


N OT LONG aco, Otto Rettig, 
manager of the Ormont 
Theater in East Orange, N. J., was 
arrested for showing the film, The 
Birth of a Nation, and charged with 
violating a state statute banning 
“the portrayal of things inciting to 
racial hatred.” The people who had 
Mr. Rettig arrested under this stat- 
ute were the Negroes of the city. 
The statute employed by the Ne- 
groes had been originally enacted by 
the legislature as a curb on Nazi 
activities, and this marks the first 
time that it has been invoked. The 
protest of the Negroes began with a 
demand that the picture be deleted 
of its anti-Negro sections; Mr. Ret- 
tig consented to make certain dele- 
tions but they did not satisfy the 
Negro committee and the arrest 
followed. What the Negroes object 
to in the film is the portrayal of the 
Negro characters in Reconstruction 
days and the scenes devoted to the 
rise of the Ku Klux Klan. Anyone 
who has seen the picture realizes 
that the Negroes are justified in their 
objections just as they would be 
equally justified in their objections 
to Gone with the Wind if they 
wished to press them. Both the pic- 


ture and the book, like many other 
pictures and books, are based upon 
legend which has become so widely 
accepted that it is more convincing 
than actuality. 

Now what is the legend at stake 
which made the Negroes in East 
Orange become so determined and 
bitter in their denunciation of the 
cinema? In a few words, it is simply 
this: that after the Civil War the 
Negroes, emancipated from their 
slave status, went berserk, tore down 
the framework of the white man’s 
civilization, rode rough-shod over 
everything the white man cherished, 
made a mockery of his institutions 
and a farce of his ideals. Backed by 
the carpetbaggers and scalawags, 
Negroes were elected to state legis- 
latures and even to Congress and in 
those sacred places traduced every 
value and every virtue which white 
civilization had erected. What was 
worse was that the Negro was strid- 
ing across the land as if he owned it, 
scorning white men, and imprison- 
ing them arbitrarily; he was primi- 
tive in his psychology and ruthless 
in his politics; white women were 
not safe with him around and white 
children were terrified at his pres- 
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ence. Something had to be done to 
save the white people from being 
destroyed by the black fiends who 
had taken possession of their lands, 
their homes, their civilizations. So 
up sprang the Ku Klux Klan as a 
desperate effort on the part of the 
downtrodden Southerners to regain 
the rights and freedoms of which 
they had been deprived. 

This is the legend. 

Historians inevitably point their 
interpretations according to their 
bias, or biases. 

No one would dispute the fact 
that during Reconstruction days, 
when the carpetbaggers overran the 
South and used the Negro as a 
pawn to increase their power, a 
number of black men misbehaved, 
got drunk, robbed, raped, and mur- 
dered. But there were plenty of 
whites doing the same things at the 
same time. What is more important, 
however, is that the Negro leaders 
of the time were doing a sound, 
constructive job in the legislatures 
and in the public institutions of 
their respective states. It is to the 
Negro legislators of those days that 
the South is indebted in the main 
for most of its public school educa- 
tion system. In fact, as Tourgee 
stated, “They obeyed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and an- 
nulled the bonds of the states, 
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counties and cities which had been 
issued to carry on the war of rebel- 
lion and maintain armies in the field 
against the Union. They instituted a 
public school system in a realm 
where public schools had been un- 
known. They opened the ballot box 
and jury box to thousands of white 
men who had been debarred from 
them by a lack of earthly possessions. 
They introduced home rule in the 
South. They abolished the whipping 
post, the branding iron, the stocks 
and other barbarous forms of punish- 
ment which had up to that time 
prevailed. They reduced capital felo- 
nies from about twenty to two or 
three. In an age of extravagance 
they were extravagant in the sums 
appropriated for public works. In all 
of that time no man’s rights of per- 
son were invaded under the forms of 
law. No man obstructed any white 
man’s way to the ballot box, inter- 
fered with his freedom of speech 
or boycotted him, on account of his 
political faith.” 


In The Birth of a Nation one is 
led to believe that Southern legis- 
latures were dominated by Negroes. 
That is all part of the same legend. 
As a matter of fact, in only two 
states did the Negroes ever have a 
majority in the legislatures at any 
one time, and then only for a brief 
period. In Alabama, for instance, 
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during 1868 and 1869, there were 
106 whites and twenty-seven Ne- 
groes in the legislature; in Arkansas 
at the same time there were eight 
Negroes and ninety-six whites; in 
Georgia there were 186 whites and 
thirty-three Negroes; in Mississippi 
there were 106 whites and thirty- 
four Negroes, and so on. In the 
main, the Negroes did not hold high 
offices but very inconspicuous ones. 
Only two Negroes ever served in 
the United States Senate, Hiram 
R. Revells and B. K. Bruce, and only 
twenty became members of the 
House. Of the Negroes who did 
serve in Congress, for instance, ten 
were college men and most of the 
others were men of relatively high 
character. 

It is always important for us to 
remember that no people, no race, no 
nation, is so invulnerable to attack 
from many points and directions. 
Katherine Mayo, for instance, de- 
clared that her Mother India was 
based upon facts and evidence of an 
incontrovertible variety. India seen 
through her eyes is a land of disease 
and destruction, of fierce supersti- 
tions and pullulating horrors, with 
mad dervishes and weird yogis, 
leading the people in a constant 
dance of death. The United States, 
envisioned by the Hindu author of 
Uncle Sham, is a country without 
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dream, without mercy, without cul- 
ture; all through the South, on the 
powerful branches of ancient trees, 
bodies of black men, mutilated by 
maniacs, swing desperately month 
after month, sacrifices to the Great 
God Lynch; in river towns little 
children slave from dawn to dusk, 
working beside their parents in 
mills and factories, living on little 
more than Chinese coolies; in cities 
innocent men are forced to pay toll 
to vicious gangsters who have devel- 
oped the art of torture and murder 
to a point which would make the 
Medici blush; on country highways, 
in candid sunlight, little girls are 
raped and murdered, and by night 
and day men and women, boys and 
girls, and even babies, are kid- 
napped and held for ransom; and in 
asylums and sanatoria the insane 
multiply more prolifically than any- 
where else in the world. If you 
doubt the author’s facts, he will refer 
you to the newspaper descriptions, 
the magazine references, and the 
statistical collations, all in clear black 
print, from which he derived them. 

Despite the fact that everything in 
Uncle Sham is true, true factually 
and statistically, the book itself is 
false. It is false because it has dis- 
torted its facts out of all perspective. 
The same is true of Katherine 
Mayo’s Mother India. 


METHODIST BACK 


Chace and other workers 
in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are deeply concerned over 
the so-called “purge” which has been 
taking place in the Methodist Board 
of Education. Some time ago we re- 
ferred to the elimination of Bishop 
Edgar Blake as president and mem- 
ber of the board, which preceded 
the dismissal of Blaine Kirkpatrick 
as head of the department of Ep- 
worth League and of Owen Geer 
as director of Epworth League in- 
stitutes. It believed 
that the real reason for these dis- 
missals was the Red hunt instituted 
by a group of Methodist laymen in 
Chicago in 1936. They were having 
frightful dreams about “Commun- 


istic influences” 


is generally 


in their commun- 
ion, similar to those which have 
haunted certain Episcopal laymen— 
and a bishop. The latest dismissal 
is that of Dr. Merle N. English, 
head of the department of religious 
education in the local church. 

In The Christian Century Dr. 
Halford E. Luccock of Yale Div- 
inity School airs the story, raises em- 
barrassing questions, and expresses 
some forthright opinions. He be- 
lieves that it “is time for the church 
to serve notice that executions in a 
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back room without explanations will 
not be tolerated.” Furthermore, 
the dismissal of Dr. English gives 
sinister evidence of a continued 
purge, conducted like those in 
Russia, amid an atmosphere of dark 
mystery and on ideological grounds. 
Bishop Adna W. Leonard, the presi- 
dent of the board, is vigorously 
opposed to Russian Communism, 
yet under his leadership the officers 
of the board seem to many observers 
to have taken a leaf out of Stalin’s 
book, and to be conducting a purge, 
ruthless and thorough, of those who 
do not follow the strict party line. 
Sinister and intolerable is the secrecy 
and mystery with which the action 
has been enveloped, a secrecy far 
more fitting to a Spanish inquisition 
than to the actions of a Protestant 
religious institution of the United 
States. 

Dr. Luccock, himself an experi- 
enced editor in religious journalism, 
knows the value of a religious jour- 
nal as a medium for such an expose 
as he has written. About the only 
weapon feared by the boys who 
operate “in a back room” of church 
organizations is publicity. Dr. Luc- 
cock has dropped another well-timed 
bomb. 


Editorial in the CHuRCHMAN, Sept., 1938 


KARL BARTH ON CHURCH UNION 


7 Ase task of Church union is 
essentially one with that concrete 
practical task which all Church ac- 
tivity must presuppose, the task of 
listening to Christ; they move or 
halt together. But it follows from 
this that the question of the quest 
_for the Church must be definitely 
raised and find an answer within 
the Churches, in their present multi- 
plicity and separation. We cannot 
hear Christ otherwise than according 
to the particular leading and respon- 
sibility of the Churches, each of us, 
that is giving ear to the Church to 
which we owe allegiance as mem- 
bers, within which we were baptized 
and brought to belief. Whether we 
like it or not, whether we share or 
not in a common disobedience and 
sin, whether our yearning for the una 
sancta is deep or shallow, we are all 
in separation; our churchly exist- 
ence, so far as we have one at all, 
is a separated one; only in our own 
Church can we listen to Christ, not 
in any other, and still less on any 
neutral ground above or outside the 
severed Churches. This holds good, 
I believe — in so far as the distinc- 
tion is permissible — for the personal 
and individual faith and life of each 


of us one by one; certainly it holds 
good for that “hearing of Christ” 
which we are now discussing, 
namely for a “hearing” which is the 
presupposition of all Church activity 
and therefore of work for the union 
of the Churches. If a man says that 
he can hear Christ’s voice as well in 
this or that Church as in his own, 
he had better ask himself whether 
he has not come to substitute for the 
obedient mind and will which listens 
to Christ (in his own and other 
Churches) one or other of the many 
available historical or aesthetic in- 
terests. As for a neutral ground out- 
side or above the Churches, in such 
a sphere committees and conferences 
may be held, or Christian men and 
women, yet more irresponsible and 
unauthoritative, may follow their 
own ideas and schemes. But such 
inter- and supra- denominational 
movements as thus come into being 
are either ineffective because they 
do not seriously tackle the problems 
of the Church, of doctrine, of order 
and life, or they have an effect be- 
cause they do take them seriously, 
and lo and behold, they are engaged 
in forming a Church; a new Church 
or Church-like society comes into 
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being, and neutrality is abandoned, 
and the old question regarding unity 
is met with another which concerns 
the movement which is trying to 
give unity a visible shape. Church 
work, and union work as a part of 
it, must be within the 
Churches, in its proper Christian 
home, or it will not be done at all. 
If we would listen to Christ, as to 
Him who Himself is the Church’s 
unity and in whom its union is al- 
ready accomplished, then from the 
outset we must with humble but 
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complete sincerity endorse the con- 
fession of our own Church. Admit- 
tedly, what we thus endorse is a 
painful thing; it lacks finality, and 
the hope of transcending it will 
rightly be present in our minds; it 
involves the confession of our own 
and our fathers’ sin — shall we say a 
hidden sin, or one which has long 
parted with concealment? And yet 
only thus can we endorse the call 
of Christ, for it is only thus that 
(however human errors and per- 
plexities may obscure it) the call 
reaches us. So long as it is true that 
Christ calls us so, we can only con- 
fess Him by endorsing the confession 
of our own Church. But if He has 
called us otherwise, then there is 
another Church, whose confession 
we ought to endorse instead of our 
own. We shall do very poor service 
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to the cause of the union if we think 
meanly of the sphere and the 
Church assigned to us, and attempt 
to stage the unity of the Church or 
play the part of the Christ our- 
selves. 

Coming now to the problem of 
life then, the question which each 
Church should put to itself is this: 
Do we, as a Church, in our relation 
and attitude to the realities and prob- 
lems of the Church’s environment 
in the world, really listen to Christ 
in the terms of our own tradition 
and confession? 


Do we allow Christ (not, of 
course, any artificial Christ, but the 
Christ of those Scriptures which our 
own and all other Churches accept) 
to determine our relation to the State 
— a part of our environment which 
is present to all our minds just now 
— as our confession requires and our 
standards have declared? Or, in this 
connection as in others, do we allow 
ourselves to follow a line of tactics 
or strategy in which we do in fact 
listen for other voices, respectable 
perhaps, but alien from Christ? It 
comes to this: If two or three 
Churches, be they never so different 
and divided, were to put this ques- 
tion penitently to themselves, then 
ipso facto in those Churches the 
Church would be a present reality 
and visible. In Germany, Lutheran 
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and Reformed came wonderfully 
close to each other in recent years, 
just in proportion as they (starting 
from the Lutheran and Reformed 
confessions respectively) found 
themselves faced with the practical 
decision which Christ laid upon 
them. Perhaps other Churches only 
require a little more of that alert- 
ness which tribulation calls forth, 
that awareness of the straight deal- 
ing which a Church when chal- 
lenged must exhibit, in order to ex- 
perience something of the Church 
and its oneness, without any union 
or in anticipation of any efforts in 
that direction. 

Again, in respect of order, every 
Church should ask itself, quite 
simply, this question: Are we really 
listening to Christ, as we in the 
spirit of our Church and in accord 
with its direction deal thus with the 
congregations, their ministries and 
their worship? Are we serious in 
saying that our papal, episcopal, 
presbyterian system, or (if we are 
Quakers) our lack of system is the 
true representation of the Lordship 
of Christ in His Church? Do we 
respect His Lordship as we say we 
do, when we think it vital to make 
the sacrament or the liturgy or the 
sermon the focus of our worship? 
Or, when we follow our conscience 
or the best of our knowledge and 
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adopt this or that line as the right 
Order, is it rather a naive and 
secular turn of mind that influences 
us, whether it be monarchical, demo- 
cratic, or individualist? Is it Christ 
who dominates us, or just some 
magical, aesthetic, or rationalistic 
bent? I assert that if only each 
Church will take itself seriously 
“Stself, and Christ within it,’ then 
even if there be no talk of union 
movements in it, even if there be no 
change at all in its order and its way 
of worship, the one Church would 
be in that single Church a present 
reality and visible. So -long as it 
passes no judgment on itself and is 
zealous for its own ordinances as 
such, it can only represent the multi- 
plicity of the Churches. But within 
the multiplicity it can represent the 
unity of the Church, if in its ordi- 
nances it is zealous for Christ. 


Each several Church should ask 
itself the same question with regard 
to the central problem of doctrine. 
It may sound like perilous relativ- 
ism, yet of this problem also I will 
say the same thing — let the Roman 
Church work out its doctrine of 
nature and grace, with the Triden- 
tine teaching on justification, to 
their logical conclusions; let the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies do 
the same with their specific eucha- 
ristic doctrine, and neo-Protestantism 
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with its doctrine of man’s natural 
goodness; but let them do it not 
merely in a syllogistic spirit, nor as 
working with logical fervour on the 
basis of presuppositions which stop 
short of being ultimate, but as listen- 
ing to Christ, to Christ of the 
Scriptures. The confessions will then 
come into the open, over against 
each other, in a sharp and surprising 
contrast; and that is precisely what 
makes many people regard them, 
and regard serious theology, with 
disquietude and reluctance, in the 
interest of peace. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, it is still true, that those 
who fail to understand other 
Churches than their own are not 
the people who care intensely about 
theology, but the theological dilet- 
tantes, eclectics, and historians of all 
sorts; while those very men who 
have found themselvs forced to con- 
front a clear, thorough-going, logical 
sic et non find 


to each other in spite of all contra- 


themselves allied 


dictions, by an underlying fellow- 
ship and understanding, even in the 
cause which they handle so differ- 
ently and approach from such pain- 
fully different angles. But that cause, 
it may be, is nothing else than Jesus 
Christ and the unity of the Church. 
For my part, I am convinced that 
true unity was more of a present and 


visible reality in the Marburg dis- 
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cussions of 1529 — which it is fash- 
ionable to decry or in the polemics 
of later Lutheran and Reformed 
orthodoxy — for which no one has 
a good word — than in certain 
doings of our own day, in which 
there was so much confession of 
charity that no one had courage 
enough left to enquire with serious 
honesty about the truth, or to 
thesis and anthesis, 
thought out, to meet each other face 
to face. But to enquire into the truth 
of Christ is always hopeful, always a 


allow well 


work of charity; it is always and in 
all circumstances a service to the 
union of the Churches, even in its 
first result is that no one moves an 
inch from his thesis, and so the fact 
of division is at first accentuated. 
The third postulate is this — and 
if it is scripturally true that the 
Church’s 
function is that of teaching and 
preaching, I may call it the funda- 
mental postulate and presupposition 
of Church union; it is vital that 
once more in every Church, in its 


decisive. and ultimate 


own special atmosphere and thus 
with an ear attentive to Christ, real, 
sober, strict, genuine theology should 
become active. Theological work, 
concrete and unpretentious, may 
well be the business which men can 
most readily set about within the © 


Churches for the sake of the Church. 


THE DUMB AMERICAN 


A Ba AmMeERIcAN colonizer drives 


out the Indian, who has re- 


spected Nature. He cuts down the 
forest to clear the land for crops. 
If the great trees do not fall fast 
enough before the axe he burns them 
down. He ploughs the sod of the 
natural grassland or he herds too 
many cattle or sheep on the sod and 
ruins the cover by overgrazing. He 
drains the swamps, marshes, ponds 
for crop lands, often to find that the 
underlying soil is useless for agricul- 
tutes rac, He sinks huge pumps into 
the artesian basins and rapidly ex- 
hausts the underground waters..... 
Billions of tons of rich soil are carried 
to the oceans and the Gulf of Mexico 
évery year. « ». « Already more than 
three hundred million acres of good 
farm land have been completely 
devastated, or seriously damaged by 
water erosion. The very skin of 
America is bleeding away to the 
sea. Out in the dust bowl, wind 


erosion has brought another one 
hundred million acres close to ruin. 
Sig aansies But was it necessary to level 
the forest, plough the plains, destroy 
the grass, kill the game, befoul the 
waters so mercilessly?..... And how 
long will Nature stand the drain? 
It seems to me that we have the 
answer in these three hundred mil- 
lion acres of ruined land, in the three 
billion tons of top soil sliding to the 
ocean every year, in the cumulative 
horror of dust storms, in the enlarg- 
ing toll of droughts, in the under- 
ground water table which drops and 
drops as the wells go dry and the 
ponds disappear, in the serious in- 
crease in insect pests, in the ten 
million Americans now living on 
land too exhausted to provide a 
living, and in the mounting ferocity 
of the flood. 

—Quoted from Stuart Chase - 
By Ehrenfried Pfeiffer in Free Amer- 
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NOT SHEEP BUT SHEPHERDS 


“The Nazi regime has given to the two great branches of Christianity 
led by Cardinal Faulhaber and Dr. Niemoller an opportunity of vitalizing 
the Christian churches throughout the world by showing to priests and 
pastors that their duty lies in being not sheep but shepherds.” — From 
a letter written by Princess Antoine Bibesco. 


THREE ANSWERS 
By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


ae since Christianity was first 
preached the Christian citizen 
has been a puzzle both to himself 
and to his rulers. By the elementary 
necessities of his creed he has been a 
man living in two worlds. In one 
he has been a member of a national 
community, in the other of a com- 
munity “taken out of the nations.” 
In one he has been bound to obey 
and enforce the laws of the State, 
in the other to measure his conduct 
by standards not recognized by those 
laws and often inconsistent with 
them. This dualism was made toler- 
able only by the prospect of a recon- 
ciliation. That prospect is, again, an 
elementary necessity of the Chris- 
tian creed. Somehow, somewhere, 
the conflict of loyalists will end. 


But how and when? There have 
been three answers to this question. 
The commonest, the one that has 
satisfied most Christians at most 
times, is simply the answer to death. 
This world is only a place of proba- 
tion; the Kingdom of God will be, 
is being, established elsewhere, be- 
yond “the gold bar of heaven.” But 
this answer has appealed mainly to 
the simple-minded who are not 
so closely concerned in the manage- 


TO A RIDDLE 


ment of public affairs, and to them 
mainly in times of comparative 
tranquillity, when customary con- 
ditions of life are at least not visibly 
changing for the worse. In more 
threatening times the hope of Para- 
dise has worn thin, for men are not 
selfish enough to be content with 
salvation for themselves if they feel 
that they are leaving their children 
to face unknown and to 
undergo a harder probation. 


terrors 


In such times the simple mind 
has tended to swing back to another 
answer, to the one given by the 
earliest Christian teachers. The 
Kingdom of God is to be established 
on earth by a divine act as much 
outside the ordinary course of hu- 
man experience as Christ’s Incarna- 
tion and Resurrection. The King- 
dom is, in fact, to be established by 
Ohrist in person, returning as King 
and Judge. The first symptom of 
this belief, as it has recurred again 
and again in history, has been an 
almost passionate sense of separate- 
ness from the world. This separate- 
ness by no means necessarily implies 
superiority. But it does imply lone- 
liness. Earthly citizenship matters 
little; it is even a distracting tempta- 


From “Joun Knox,” Hodder and Stoughton, London 
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tion. The believer, watching for a 
divine event, must be free to walk 
apart, following his “inner light.” 
For the event may come at any 
moment. This has been the first 
phase of such movements — a quiet- 
ism in which contemporaries can 
usually find nothing to admire and 
posterity nothing to blame. 

But it has generally been a pass- 
ing phase. As troubles thicken, the 
conviction grows that the divine 
event cannot be long delayed. Evil 
is coming to a head; Christ must 
save his elect before it is too late. 
There follows a period of strained 
expectancy — and then, too often, 
a nervous breakdown. The separated 
company disintegrates into lawless- 
ness or hardens into arrogance. The 
inner light becomes a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp dancing on all sorts of moral 
quagmires, or a beacon summoning 
to war. The Puritan turns into a 
Ranter; the non-resister snatches at 
the sword. The elect need wait no 
longer; they are not the King’s 
attendants, but His forerunners; 
they already have His commission 
to clear His path before Him. And, 
blotted out by the violence of these 
fanatics, the quiet remnants of the 
original company fade into oblivion 
and contempt. 

So much for the simple-minded; 
but neither of the two answers 


which have appealed to them has 
ever satisfied for long the more so- 
phisticated Christian of the “gov- 
erning classes” in Church or State. 
The second answer has, indeed, al- 
ways been intolerable to him — 
intolerable in its quietest even more 
than in its fanatical form. The poli- 
tician or the ecclesiastic cannot re- 
sign himself to the life of the cata- 
combs; he must seek a reconcilia- 
tion which will give meaning, not 
merely to his inner life, but to his 
life’s work. But, in his eyes, Chris- 
tian quietism not only denies the 
value of his work; it threatens to 
destroy it. These Faithfuls in Van- 
ity Fair are always condemning his 
way; what is worse, their beliefs 
tend to sap patriotism and weaken 
religious obedience precisely at those 
moments when the institutions of 
Church and State stand in the 
greatest danger. Thus, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, Christian 
quietism provoked a tolerant pagan 
empire to persecution; thus ever 
since, it has aroused to fury the 
Christian successors of the Caesars. 

These successors have found a 
third answer to the riddle, cne 
which has, in fact, been the official 
creed of Christendom for the last 
sixteen hundred years. The King- 
dom of God is to be established on 
earth by the Christianization of the 
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State. Nay, it has already been so 
established. The City of God is al- 
ready among men; it remains only 
to develop and organize it. Its 
joint trustees now are the Church 
and the Christian State, the Pope 
and the Emperor, the bishop and 
the king, the synod and the parlia- 
ment; but eventually, as the King- 
dom grows, these two are to become 
one. This process of fusion may be 
looked at in two ways: it may be a 
fusion by conquest or by peaceful 
penetration. If conquest, it must 
take the form of an assertion by the 
Church of dominion over the State; 
if peaceful penetration, the perfectly 
Christianized State may itself be 
come the Church. Either way, there 
will grow up a single centre of 
authority to which the Christian 
may pay an undivided allegiance. 

All is God’s and yet “tis true 

All we have is Caesar’s too. 

All is Caesar’s — and what odds 

So long as Caesar’s self is God’s? 

This became the official theory of 
the Roman Empire in its last decline, 
both in east and west; this, with 
even more show of practical wisdom, 
became the theory of the missionary 
Church among the barbarian in- 
vaders. The State was to use its 
sword to enforce what an early 
Father of the Church called “a 
happy uniformity of doctrine”; the 
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Church was to support with its 
spiritual authority the policies of the 
State. But soon the theory of a 
common purpose began to break 
down. It was too narrow to cover 
the facts. It has satisfied men only at 
rare sunny moments, as in the mid- 
thirteenth century and in Victorian 
England, when an ordered security 
and a civilized culture have seemed 
to assure them that they are, after 
all, not far from the Kingdom of 
God. These moments have passed 
quickly. Whenever the alliance be- 
tween Church and State has become 
close it has soon become intolerable. 
The two sets of powers, encouraged 
to their fullest exercise in the same 
field of individual conscience and 
community life, are found to be, 
not complementary, but conflicting. 
As each institution asserts its author- 
ity with the help of the other, each 
grows uneasy. The mutual help 
begins to be rendered grudgingly; 
the alliance becomes a balance of 
power. Then follows conflict, which 
has bickered or blazed in Christen- 
dom for at least nine hundred years: 
the conflict between Papacy and Em- 
pire, between the divine commission 
to Peter and the divine right of 
kings, between Geneva and the 
Louvre, between Covenant and 
Crown, between the Vatican and 
the Revolution. 


Paton WVERSION: OF THE 
AEOSTLE SS: CREED 


I BELIEVE in the Holy Ghost; The 
Holy Catholic Church.” What is 
the grammatical construction of 
“The Holy Catholic Church” and 
of the Articles which follow it? 
In his Commentarius in symbolum 
apostolorum Rufinus insists that the 
preposition “in” is to be taken with 
the first clause only, and not to be 
carried on to the succeeding clauses. 
His argument, briefly, is this: the 
phrase “believe in,” in the Creed, 
may be used of faith in the three 
Persons of the Trinity only, and may 
not be applied to what is created 
or human; we believe that there is 
a Church, a forgiveness of sins, 
and so forth, but we do not “be- 
lieve in” these things. 

The Creed of Aquileia as given 
by Rufinus apparently took the form 
‘Et in Spiritu Sancto, sanctam ec- 
clesiam, remissionem peccatorum, 
huius carnis resurrectionem.’ But 
Rufinus does not refer, as assisting 
his argument, to the change from 
the ablative in the first clause to the 
accusative in the succeeding ones. 

This idea appears also in the De 
Spiritu Sancto of Faustus of Riez, 
whose treatment of it, though fol- 


lowing similar lines, would seem to 
be independent. Faustus, like Ru- 
finus, insists that “believe in” as 
used in the Creed is more than an 
intellectual assent. This being so, 
he argues that the words “I believe 
in the Holy Spirit” imply belief in 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit. 
Faustus then meets the objection 
urged by Macedonians and Arians 
that when you use these words they 
do not necessarily involve belief in 
the Holy Spirit as God, because you 
go on to say “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” This gives Faus- 
tus his cue. “Why,” he says to his 
opponent, “do you seek to darken 
counsel by means of this tiny prepo- 
sition “in”? We believe the Church 
to be the mother of our regeneration, 
so to speak; we do not believe in 
the Church as the author of our 
salvation. Either, therefore, cease to 
construe “in” with “the Church,” or 
else prove from Scripture that you 
may be said to “believe in” the 
Church; for it is from Scripture that 
the statements of the Creed take 
their source. But it, will be found 
that in none of the canonical books, 
on which the text of the Creed de- 
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pends, are we told that we ought 
to believe in the Church in the 
same sense as we believe in the Holy 
Spirit and in the Son. He who be- 
lieves in the Church, believes in man. 
For man did not take his origin 
from the Church, but the Church 
from man. Abandon, therefore, the 
blasphemous notion that you ought 
to “believe in” any human creature, 
seeing that there should be no such 
thing as “believing in” even an angel 
or archangel. 

The idea was not confined to 
individual thinkers: it was quite 
clearly embodied in a distinctive way 
in an ancient Creed. The Irish Creed, 
as set forth in the Antiphonary of 
Bangor, has several features to be 
found in no other known baptismal 
Creed, and among these is*the in- 
sertion of “esse” between “sanctam” 


and ecclesiam,” thus making it 
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explicit that the ancient Irish Church 
professed belief “that there is,” not 
“Sn,” a holy Catholic Church. 
Other “Gallican” Creeds indicate, 
though less markedly than the Irish, 
a change of construction between the 
“Holy Spirit’ and the “Church” 
clauses. The following may be noted 
in Hahn. 1. Ascribed to Ambrose: 
“Et in Spiritum Sanctum. Et sane- 
tam ecclesiam catholicam.” 2. Ser- 
mon of Caesarius of Arles: “Credite 
in Spiritum Sanctum, credite sanc- 
tam ecclesiam catholicam.” 3. Sym- 
bol of Theodulphus of Orleans: 
“Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum, 
credo sanctam ecclesiam catholicam.” 
4. Latin Translation (taken from 
twelfth-century MS) of German 
creed: “Credo in Sanctum Spiritum. 
Credo quod tres Personae Patris et 
Filii et Sancti Spiritus unus verus 
Deus est. Credo unam ecclesiam 
sanctam, catholicam, apostolicam.” 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of $35,000 for new 
buildings and modern equipment at the University Hospital of West 
China Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan Province, China. Of this 
amount $25,000 is for the buildings and equipment for the out-patient 
departments to care for 200,000 patients per year, and $10,000 for modern 
hospital equipment for both out-patient departments. It will cost $250,000 
to complete and equip. 

West China Union University, “isolated” in the recesses of West 
China and far from the war area, is now the acknowledged educational 
center of the nation. It is a missionary institution which American Baptists 
and Methodists, and United Church of Canada, the Friends of Great Britain, 
and the Church of England combine to maintain. — News Item 


MADRID 


By PEDRO GARFIAS 
Translated by Tom Wintringham 


LET ME ADMIRE you well, 
with both eyes wide open, 
Madrid of the broken homes 
and heart unbroken. 

Let me admire you with 

a look stretched and slow 
that touches ‘all of your skin 
and the bones below. 

These wounds that sear your flesh 
shear wounds in my side. 
These tears that you shed flow 
out of my blinded eyes, 

open city, open to death 
from the soil, from the sky. 
Let me admire you well, 
taking away with me 
through years’ unendingness 
your memory. 


Under shattering fire the women bustle, 
under shattering fire the men work, 
under fire the old accept their ease, 
and the children are playing under fire. 


Grave, steady, serious 
under fire. 


No panic, no boasting, 
no haste, no time-wasting: 
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they keep the true rhythm, 

they keep the everyday 

rightness of living — rightness of fate — 
under fire. 


Five hundred nights of watching, 

as if a leaden mountain 

weighed on her eyelids 

reddened with sleeplessness, 

these nights have lifted her to stand 
erect on ruin-pedestal 

alone, with death beyond her forehead 
and deep shame beyond her flanks. 


Very calm her bearing, 

very clear her eyes: 

sleep no longer dreams in them, 
rest no longer wearies them. 
Standing up with her guts’ strength 
— no cement is solider — 

she sees her sons and daughters throng 
in glory and awakening. 

Paris spills, spell-binder, 

her floodings of tears. 

London dresses in the glittering 

of her gold, beneath her fog. 


Madrid waits, waits, and waits. 

On a ruin-pedestal 

without her necklaces of lights, 

with, round her, marbles shattered down, 
she waits and waits, looking to 

the horizon past her shoulders’ shadow. 


From Life and Letters Today, London. © 
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WHEN ROME IMMERSED 


Ria Cuurcn of St. John Lateran 
is a Baptist Church, and I hope 
to preach there before I die.” So said 
the late Dr. Fasulo of Rome about 
the famous basilica known to Roman 
Catholics as the “Mother and head 
of all Churches in the World.” The 
ancient baptistry at the Lateran, pos- 
sibly the oldest ecclesiastical build- 
ing still in use by any Christian com- 
munion, is well known as a monu- 
ment of the primitive mode of bap- 
tism. The splendid baptistries at 
Florence, where it is said that Dante 
once saved a child from drowning, 
at Pisa, and elsewhere in Italy, are 
even more famous, but it may not 
be so well known that the earliest 
Christian monument in France is 
also a “Baptist Church.” 

The baptistry of St. John at Poic- 
tiers as an architectural monument 
cannot be compared with the great 
baptistries of Italy but in historical 
interest and significance it is their 
fellow. The building has an appear- 
ance of great antiquity. The central 
part, which is the original baptismal 
chamber, is a rectangular building 
of flat Roman bricks with low- 
pitched gables and roof covered with 
semi-cylindrical tiles. This building 


now forms the transept of a cruci- 
form church, the chancel and nave 
being of later date. In the center of 
the floor is the deep stepped octa- 
gonal basin of the baptistry, which 
is about eight feet wide at floor 
level. Typewritten notes for the use 
of visitors explain that this basin 
was used for baptism by immersion, 
as Christ was baptized in Jordan, 
and that this mode obtained tll 
about 680 A. D. 

About fifty years ago this whole 
site was excavated with a view to 
discovering the plan of the original 
buildings. The excavations showed 
that there had been a large porch 
to the west of the baptismal chamber, 
opening into it by two doors, and 
on the north, south and east sides, 
a series of six rooms. Of these it is 
thought that three were changing 
rooms for the candidates, one a ves- 
try for the Bishop who administered 
the ordinance and the other two 
vestries for the elders and deacons 
and for the deaconesses attendant on 
the candidates. 

The building of the baptistry is 
assigned to the fourth century and 
local tradition associates it with St. 
Hilary, who was Bishop of Poictiers 


Condensed from Tue Baptist QuarTErty, London. 
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from 353 to 368. Hilary was a con- 
vert from paganism and, at the time 
of his ordination to this important 
bishopric, he was a married man 
and a layman. He soon became 
renowned as a preacher and under 
his leadership Poictiers became a 
center of orthodoxy. In 356 he was 
banished at the instance of the 
Arians but he was allowed to return 
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The first important alterations to 
Hilary’s baptistry were made about 
the end of the seventh century, at - 
the time when affusion took the 
place of immersion as the recognized 
mode of baptism. The reasons put 
forward for this change are that 
new converts were now rare and — 
infant baptism was becoming gen- 


four years later. During his exile he eral, and that bodily nudity was 


had written “On the Trinity” and 
“Against the Arians.” 


increasingly repugnant to new gen- - 


erations of Christians. 


SPANISH YOUTH 


A questionnaire was recently addressed by a number of journals in _ 
Republican Spain to all Spanish youth both in the army and behind the - 
lines. The principal question was whether they would accept a pact with 
Franco and his supporters. The answers, taken from young peasants, - 
workers, students, soldiers, both young men and young women, are 
reported as virtually unanimous. According to Ignacio Gallego, Secretary- — 
General of the Spanish Anti-Fascist Youth Alliance, the replies boil down to 
the following statement: 

“Pacts? Compromise? The idea savors of treason! Spanish youth 
knows why it is fighting. We know that with such enemies there is but 
one ‘compromise’ possible — to drive them from our land. If not, then — 
what good that so much blood has already been shed, such efforts made? 
Why else should the Loyalist youth of Spain offer themselves daily? We 
have but one desire, to continue the struggle and to succeed. Better to die 
on one’s feet than live on one’s knees before a tyrant.” — Juventud | 


In a recent radio service from Iona, in Scotland, the first prayer was 
by Martineau, the Unitarian; the second by Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuit Order; and the third from the Church of Scotland, which was 
conducting the worship. — News Item 
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A HERO OF THE CHURCH 


- EDWARD McGLYNN before his excommunication 


i. we vo not follow conscience, 

Revelation appeals to us in vain. 
Our God is wondrously merciful, 
and He will never condemn any 
one who steadfastly follows this 

| guide, even though he may some- 

_ times mistake its light. It is a teach- 
ing of Catholic theology that he who 
follows the guidance of his con- 
science is obeying the will of God. 
It is the teaching of the theology 
that I learned under the shadow of 
the Vatican itself, that the man who 
sins against his conscience sins 
against the Holy Ghost, and that to 
obey any man, even him that is 

enthroned in the Vatican, against 
one’s conscience, is to sin against the 
Holy Ghost..... 

Catholic theology is nearly always 
better than its professors. It teaches 
that one atom of truth can never 
clash with another in all God’s 
universe. But, unfortunately, its ex- 
pounders think otherwise. It is this 
stupidity on their part, their attempts 
to abridge human liberty of thought 
and action, that is driving whole na- 
tions out of the Church. The only 
way for the Church to convert the 
world is to show that perfect har- 

_ mony exists between reason and reve- 
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lation, between grace and nature. 
Men must distinguish, however, be- 
tween Christ’s truth and the teach- 
ings of men whose blunders and 
cupidity fill every page of Roman 
Catholic history for over a thousand 
years. 

In my words and deeds I find 
nothing now to regret. What I did 
I did in duty to myself and to my 
rights and obligations as a citizen, 
and there is nothing for my con- 
science to regret. A chain of circum- 
stances has given the ecclesiastical 
machine an opportunity to inflict 
every indignity upon me. They have 
done their worst. Yet I never felt 
more at peace with God and the 
world. 

They threatened me with exclu- 
sion from the sacraments and with 
denial of Christian burial after death. 
They may throw my body into the 
sea or burn it. What I care about is 
the welfare of my poor soul. And 
I am theologian enough to know, 
and I have always taught it, that, 
precious as the sacraments are, they 
are only signs and symbols, and a 
man may be saved without them if 
God’s grace be given to him and 
his heart and mind are clear and 


‘ In Edward McGlynn, Reser, Priest anv Propet, Devin-Adair, N. Y 
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pure before God. And so I have 
done nothing and said nothing but 
what I saw my way clear to do and 
felt it my duty to say and do in 
justice to myself, my country, my 
kinsfolk, to humanity itself. My 
soul is still at peace with God and 
I am still one in heart with the 
doctrines of the 
CHUN once. No power on earth 
can excommunicate a child of God 


and practices 
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only two beings in all the universe 
who can separate me from my God. 
One is God Himself, the other is 
Edward McGlynn. God is all wise 
and all merciful, and He will not 
do it unless Edward McGlynn so 
wills it, and that I will never do! 

This lightning is stage lightning; 
this thunder is stage thunder. I 
know enough of canonical law to 
know that an unjust excommunica- 


from God unless with the consent 


of that child himself. There are 


tion cannot stand, and the thing has 
been proven many times before. 


GOOD EXAMPLE 


“The Catholics have devised a Bureau of Information to clear up 
popular misconceptions about the Church’s beliefs, teachings and practices. 
They have found that the Catholic press is not enough, because it does 
not reach even all of the 22,000,000 Catholics in this country. Besides, their 
chief desire is to contribute the Church’s philosophy, and get the Catholic 
‘printed word’ to the 100,000,000 non-Catholics ‘in order to preserve virtue, 
and to keep the teachings of our Lord constantly before the public,’ and 
thus ‘to stem and perhaps wipe out entirely the old-fashioned attacks upon 
the Church.’ It is an admirable plan, and worthy of adoption by Protestants. 
This plan, being pushed by Bishop John Mark Gannon of Erie, Pa., 
organizer of the Bureau of Information is the same as that adopted two 
decades ago by Georgia Catholics to meet the intolerance of the Ku Klux 
Klan propaganda then carried on in that state. It consists of the publication 
of a monthly bulletin, and the maintenance of a clipping service, in which 
letters of thanks are sent for every fair story published, and corrections 
forwarded for every unjust attack.” — The Lutheran, August 10, 1938 — 
Phil., Pa. 


ONE IN ACTION 


Three Christian universities in Peiping have risked their future 
existence by refusing to comply with orders to participate in celebrations 
of the Japanese occupation. The schools invoived are the Protestant Yenching 
University, the American Catholic Fujen University, and the French 
Catholic Peiping University. 


NOVA SCOTIA EXAMPLE TO 


AMERICA 


By HERBERT AGAR in “The Pursuit of Happiness” 


I HAVE SEEN a real democracy in 
the making. I have seen a com- 
munity that believes in the democra- 
tic life as strongly as the western 
counties of Virginia believed in it 
when they elected Jefferson Presi- 
dent. Having seen this it is not 
possible to be content with fake 
democracy or with none at all. 

The citizens of northeastern Nova 
Scotia — fishermen 
miners and_ storekeepers, priests, 
teachers, and business men — have 
for twenty years been building a 
democratic society through adult 
education and co-operative enter- 
prise. They have contrived no para- 
dise; but they have lifted themselves 
out of poverty, ignorance, despair. 
And while improving their worldly 
state they have learned the excite- 
ment and the sense of goodness 
that comes to people who work with 
their fellows disinterestedly for the 
common well-being. This rare excite- 
ment is shared by most of the com- 
munity; it is not the privilege of a 
few superior people. 

The movement, which started in 
one corner of Nova Scotia, has 
reached a point where it is an in- 
Spiration over the whole of the 


and farmers, 


Maritime Provinces and out to the 
island of Newfoundland. If it con- 
tinues to prosper it will not be long 
before all those Provinces see a dem- 
onstration of what can be meant, 
in this world, by the brotherhood of 
man. 

The movement may fail; but so 
far it has gone steadily ahead. If any 
American has forgotten what democ- 
racy feels like, he can learn his own 
heritage by visiting northeastern 
Nova Scotia. He will discover good 
men making a new world —un- 
frightened men who do not hate 
the enemy in a personal sense. It is 
not a class war these men are mak- 
ing. It is a war against institutions 
and against the sort of physical con- 
ditions that deprive men of hope. 
It is also a war of reason and libera- 
tion against the anti-social elements 
in man. And it is not a fanatical 
war; it is a war in which the soldiers 
dare to have fun. 

I do not think that any social and 
political ideal except democracy 
could produce this result among 
men. Democracy, as practiced by 
those Nova Scotians, could be the 
answer to the strife and hatreds 
which appear to be destroying 
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Western civilization. Statesmen and 
philosophers have for generations 
been looking for the ‘moral equiva- 
lent to war. Democracy, if taken 
with high seriousness could be the 
answer to that long search. 

Anyone who has seen the ease 
with which all people can be roused 
to fight must know that war gratifies 
some important part of human 
nature. Much as we hate war there 
is a part of each one of us which 
loves it also. It is that part which 
betrays us to the propagandists 
when the war-drums are beaten. 
And the most attractive feature of 
war is that it gives men a superb 
chance to work together, side by side 
in the same ditch and with the same 


Decca. 


fate before them. In a lonely and 
divided world, war breeds a com- 
radeship which most men want and 
which all men need. Democracy can 
breed that same comradeship — but 
only if we serve it honestly and 
with our hearts. For example, if we 
really should seek to practice the 
phrases of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we could build a good 
America without the use of guns or 
tear-gas or Siberias. We could even 
enjoy ourselves while we did it. 

The ‘if may seem fantastic to 
many readers. I can only repeat 
that I have seen the thing happen- 
ing. I do not think that Nova Scotia 
is the only corner of our continent 
where men can rise to moral passion. 


SWISS REMAIN SWISS 


Despite Nazi propaganda, German-speaking Swiss are “passionately 
opposed” to anti-democratic and racist doctrines of the Third Reich, 
according to a communication issued by the American Friends Service 
Committee. The communication is signed by Bertram Pickard, head of 
the Committee’s Geneva Centre. 

Mr. Pickard states, “I am drawing upon the general observations of a 
twelve year residence in Switzerland, and upon the answers received to a 
questionnaire I sent recently to a number of German-speaking Swiss 
citizens, including a banker, a civil servant, a pastor, a business man and 
a social worker. 

“There is no shadow of doubt,” Mr. Pickard writes, “that the Swiss 
people as a whole and not least the German-speaking majority, are pas- 
sionately opposed to the racist doctrines of the Third Reich; and are 


more determined than ever to remain loyal to their ancient democratic 
institutions and traditions.” 


NAZIS PILLORY MASONS, MARXISTS, 
AND CHRISTIANS 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


L. NEMESIS which has over- 
taken the Christian Church in 
Germany, whose intolerable fascist 
racialism is already causing serious 
repercussions in Italy, is illustratea 
in the publication on July 7 in the 
German press of an_ involved 
announcement from the National 
Minister for Church Affairs the sig- 
nificance of which would not be 
grasped by the average reader. It 
is to the effect that all groups within 
the church other than those officially 
recognized by his office are denied 
“the right to exercise the preroga- 
tives of church government and of 
church administration.”’ All but the 
Nazi-dominated official = church 
bodies are therefore legally non- 
existent. The whole of the opposition 
is thus effectively launched on a sea 
of illegality. In many parts of the 
country administrative boards have 
functioned for several years since the 
establishment of the National Min- 
istry for Church Affairs headed by 
Hans Kerrl. Since they would not 
yield to anything but force, force is 
now indirectly — but effectively — 
invoked to suppress them. No sin- 
cere and faithful Christian minister 


can long hope to escape interference 
from the secret police and arrest if 
he persists in interpreting the right 
of the church as being independent 
of state control even in the matter 
of homiletics. It is reported that 
the twelve hundred or more evan- 
gelical ministers who have refused 
thus far to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to Hitler have been given until 
fall to make up their minds—“be- 
cause of the need for further educa- 
tion.” In the meantime the treat- 
ment accorded Pastor Niemoeller is 
indicative of what they may expect 
if they persist in serving God rather 
than man. He is now in Orienburg 
concentration camp where he was 
taken from Saxonhausen. He is 
still in solitary confinement, permit- 
ted to converse with no one, given 
no writing materials save once every 
two weeks for a message to Frau 
Niemoeller, and subjected to a reg- 
imen obviously intended to drive 
him insane. It is reported on excel- 
lent authority that while no charges 
have been preferred against him and 
no reversal attempted of the court 
action which “freed” him he is held 
on the direct orders of Adolf Hitler. 


‘Condensed from Apvance, Sept., 1938 
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Although their numerous apolo- 
gists even among Christians in the 
United States do not seem to know 
it the Nazi leaders of youth have left 
no ambiguity in their statements of 
hostility to the churches. In the Nazi 
primer, parts of which are presented 
in the leading article in Harper's 
Magazine for. August, Professor 
Childs found such clear statements 
as the following: “The world out- 
look of National Socialism is today 
the common possession of all Ger- 
WIANSe tp te it is the indestructible 
bond which binds our people’s lead- 
ers and followers to the common 
MASK it) c iss The foundation of the 
National, Socialist outlook on life 
is the perception of the unlikeness of 
MCN yc The racial ideas of Na- 
tional Socialism have implacable 
opponents. Freemasons, Marxists, 
and the Christian Church join hands 
in brotherly accord on this point. 
Btls. The Christians, above all the 
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Roman Church, reject the race idea 
with the citation ‘before God all 
mem acerequalsaura te Therefore they 
(in common with the others named 
above as foes of National Socialism) 
must necessarily be ‘international.’ 
They can never acknowledge the hu- 
man ties of race, community, or 
nation if they do not wish to give 
up their own aims. In spite of this 
powerful opposition, however, the 
race idea goes on gaining ground.” 

In the light of such plain speak- 
ing it is hard to understand how | 
officials of the church in Germany ~ 
can write officially — as they have 
recently to the Federal Council — 
upholding the Nazi government as 
a true friend of Christianity and 
moral idealism. Unfortunately the ~ 
evidence is all the other way as the 
above excerpt from the book used 
to indoctrinate Hitler Youth clearly 
indicates. 


International Committee for the Evangelism of Spain 


Minutes of the 1938 Meeting 


47, Rue de Clichy, April 27th 


The Rev. J. Jézéquel now gives an interesting report of a journey 


he has undertaken in the republican part of Spain. Mr. Jézéquel says that 
the Protestant Churches were all open and that the believers were not 
molested or persecuted. He visited the three most important Churches 
in Barcelona and took part in the services. He has spoken with the 
cabinet minister Sr. Irujo who said that absolute freedom of religion 
would be granted, if the government won the war. Mr. Jézéquel also 
made reference to the splendid Christian spirit he had met with among 
all the Protestants, also among soldiers. 


BILLSPOFFORD HAILS UNITED FRONT 


By WILLIAM B. SPOFFORD in The Witness, Sept. 22, 1938 


laa CuurcH League for Indus- 
trial Democracy is an organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, com- 
posed of approximately 3000 mem- 
bers, who have pledged themselves 
to seek to understand the teachings 
of Christ and to apply them in their 
own vocations and activities in re- 
lation to the present problems of in- 
dustrial society. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the American 
League for Peace and Democracy 
and the CLID, or between the 
Communist Party and the CLID. 
Some of our members are also mem- 
bers of the American League and 
accept the program above stated. 
Others approve of parts and dis- 
approve of other parts. CLID mem- 
bers are of course free to join the 
American League or not as they see 
fit—or to oppose it if that is their 
conviction. The proposal was made 
at the last national meeting of the 
CLID that we affiliate with the 
American League. The proposal 
was overwhelmingly defeated, and 
as executive secretary I opposed 
afhliation. I did state, however, that 
I personally accepted the program 
of the American League and asked 
that I be allowed as an individual 


to cooperate with the organization. 
This was voted, and I have since 
been active in the American League 
and am at present proud to be the 
vice-chairman. 


In regard to the Communist 
Party, it is of course a secular organi- 
zation, based upon a materialistic 
philosophy, and for this reason is 
quite properly opposed by Chris- 
tians. Their ultimate purpose is so to 
order society throughout the world 
that communism will be univer- 
sal. However, because of the pres- 
ent world situation, with wars 
in Spain and China and with 
the Fascist powers threatening other 
democratic nations, they have set 
aside their ultimate objectives in 
order to join forces in a United 
Front to maintain peace and democ- 
racy. Just as a United Front, in- 
cluding the communists, was neces- 
sary in China if Japanese aggression 
was to be resisted (a United Front 
that has received the blessing of 
Bishop Roots and, I think I am 
safe in saying all our missionaries); 
just as Hitlerism might have been 
avoided in Germany and democracy 
maintained if the people had created 
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a United Front (as Martin Nie- 
moller told a group of us in Berlin 
last summer just three days before 
his arrest); so I believe a United 
Front must be built in the United 
States if democracy is to be main- 
tained and war avoided. And an 
effective United Front is built not 
by various groups stressing their 
differences but rather by setting 
aside their differences and uniting 


wholeheartedly in a minimum 


December 


program. The communists, as far 
as my experience means anything, 
are sincere in their desire for a 


United Front and are effective 


‘workers for it. Therefore I am happy 


to join forces with them, and others, 
on this minimum program for peace 
and democracy. When and if they 
change their “line” (and I do not 
believe I shall be so innocent as not 
to know) it is probably that I shall 
part company with them. 


WISE DELIRIUM 


A Christmas Song 


Tune the fiddle and tighten the drum, 
this is the wise delirium. . . 


Flight of seed and flame of sod, 
every mother is Mother of God! 


Touch the harp with a gentle hand, 
babes and beasts will understand. . . 


Riot of rain and life begun, 
every cradle holds the Son! 


2a Pal 


FOR THE RECORD IN SPAIN 


ae POLITICAL party, known as 
the Frente Popular won the 
elections held in February 1936 by 
a sweeping victory and formed the 
constitutional government which is 
now fighting for existence. 


This party was composed of a 
diversity of elements, of which the 
three Republican groups, the Social- 
ists, and the Communist party were 
the most important. The idea of this 
amalgamation originated with Sr. 
Azana. Before the election he made 
an agreement with the leaders of the 
Socialist and Communist parties 
which indicated the lines upon which 
concessions would be made, and also 
afirmed the determination that the 
new Government should be social- 
democratic and not Communist. The 
main points of this agreement were:- 


1. An amnesty for all political 
prisoners. Reinstatement of offi- 


had 


cials and workers who 


lost their positions for revolu- ° 


tionary sympathies. 

2. The re-establishment of the 
1931 Constitution in all essen- 
tial points. 

3. Land Reform, indicated in 
1931, to proceed. 


4. Reform of Bank of Spain, but 
not nationalization. 

5. State control of industry, but 
not nationalization. 

6. Legislation on behalf of labour, 
and re-introduction of mini- 
mum wage. 

7. Re-establishment of the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule for some 
regions, e. g., Catalonia. 

8. Re-establishment of the prin- 
ciples of the lay-State. 

It will be seen from the terms of 
this agreement that the Republicans 
safeguarded their position, offering 
the Left a programme strictly in 
accordance with the Constitution of 
1931, and making no compromise 
with Marxist principles. 

According to many observers this 
election which returned the Frente 
Popular to power was one of the 
fairest that has ever been held in 
Spain. Many leaders of the Right 
are prepared to admit this; for ex- 
ample Count Romanones, the Mon- 
archist leader, confessed to a press 
representative that the present Goy- 
ernment was the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Spain. D. Angel Ossorio 
Gallardo, (President of the Madrid 
Literary and Scientific Athenaeum, 
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Chairman of the Law Academy, and 
Dean of the Madrid College of Bar- 
risters) who is an orthodox Catholic 
expressed his opinion that ‘the ac- 
cusation that Spain is ruled by a 
demagogic and destructive ministry, 
justifying a military Fascist rising, 
is totally and absolutely false. Simi- 
lar testimonies have been published 
from men of unbiased judgment 
whose personal sympathies do not 
bring them into personal alliance 
with the Government, showing that 
unprejudiced observers consider the 
Government to have been fairly 
elected, and as following a moderate 
political programme. 

From the first the Government 
had difficult situations to face. Im- 
mediately after the election, prison 
riots broke out which forced the 
Government to sign the amnesty for 
political prisoners prematurely. In 
the same month, February, the is- 
suing of the decree for the rein- 
statement of workers who had been 
discharged for revolutionary sym- 
pathies caused widespread concern; 
for it was found that not only had 
the workers to be reinstated but that 
compensation was to be paid to them 
also. In March the peasants in some 
districts, e. g. Badajoz, arranged a 
‘symbolical’ occupation of lands to 
which they considered they had a 
right under the terms of the Con- 
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stitution of 1931, without waiting 
for the Government to legalize their 
action. In April a General Strike was 
proclaimed in Madrid, at the insti- 
gation of the Syndicalist leaders; 
this was followed by a series of other 
strikes throughout the country. In 
certain areas there were instances of 
the workers assuming control, which 
gave rise to stories of the “Red Ter- 
ror.’ In short, the Government had 
to face repeated instances of the 
impatience of the people for social 
and political reform, in some cases 
unwisely fomented by the extremist 
leaders, who in this way seriously 
hampered the regime they had prom- 
ised to support. 
The Military Revolt 

The military revolt which broke 
out in Morocco on July 18th. had 
been planned for some time, but its 
outbreak was precipitated by the 
murder of Calvo Sotelo. The leaders 
of the revolt, who included the gen- 
erals in command of the nine mili- 
tary regions of Spain, expected to 
dominate the country in a matter of 
days. That their expectation was not 
fulfilled may be attributed in part 
to the unexpected death of General 
Sanjurjo when on his way to take 
command of the Insurgent forces, 
but may also be taken as an indica- 
tion that they had under-estimated 
the solidarity of the Spanish working 
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classes, when menaced by a Fascist 
regime. The adherence of the greater 
part of the Navy to the Government 
also was probably outside the cal- 
culations of the Insurgents. 

Right and Left 

Amongst the parties of the Right, 
the Fascist party is relatively small; 
its leader is the Marques de Estrella, 
the son of the former Dictator, 
Primo de Rivera. The most impor- 
tant group supporting the Insurgents 
is the C. E. D. A., which is anti- 
marxist in programme, because it 
is Catholic rather than because it 
has any leaning to Fascism, its policy 
being based upon the Papal encycli- 
cals Rerum Novarum and Quadre- 
gesimo Anno. Other constituent 
parties of the Right are the Reno- 
vacion Espanola (Monarchist) and 
the Traditionalistas. A coalition of 
this nature could count upon the 
support of the Roman Church, the 
landowners, capitalists and com- 
mercial magnates. 

It might be mentioned in passing 
that, although the Insurgents are 
fighting with the official recognition 
of the Pope, and are frequently ac- 
tively aided by the clergy, their 
methods of procedure can hardly be 
described as characteristically Chris- 
tian. There are many who would 


1, ‘Priests in short soutanes, rifle on shoulder, were taking their flock to battle. . 
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agree with the Bishop of Winchester 
when he said at a diocesan confer- 
ence, ‘I feel it impossible to regard 
as Christian a movement whose 
leaders use Moslem Moors against 
their fellow-countrymen; who shoot 
captives whose only crime is that 
they have fought for the Govern- 
ment to which they have given their 
obedience; and whose cruelties in 
reprisals have been apparently as 
frequent and barbarous as _ those 
committed by their foes who claim 
no allegiance to Christ.’ 


If it is fallacious to simplify the 
parties of the Right by the term 
‘Fascists, it is equally a mistake to 
include the Government and all the 
parties of the Left who are allied 
with them against the Insurgents as 
‘Reds.’ 

The Revolutionary parties repre- 
sent Social Democracy. There are 
three groups of Socialists; the ex- 
treme group is led by Sr. Largo Ca- 
ballero and endorses a Marxist pro- 
gramme; a more moderate group is 
led by the Trades Union leader, Sr. 
Indalecio Prieto; the third, and least 
important Socialist group is con- 
trolled by Sr. Besteiro. There is a con- 
tinual fluctuation of the members 
from one of these groups to another; 
recently Sr. Prieto’s group was re- 
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inforced by a number of those who 
had formerly followed Sr. Caballero. 
The Communist Youth Groups are 
all Marxist; the Allianza Obrera, the 
Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo 
and the Union Géneral de Trabajo 
represent different shades of Com- 
munism and Anarcho-Syndicalism. 

To label the Government “Com- 
munist’ therefore is an inexactitude, 
which in the present state of affairs 
amounts to an injustice. Many of 
the Left wing supporters of the 
although 
styling themselves Communists or 


Government, moreover, 
Syndicalists, deny any intention of 
introducing a mere reproduction of 
Moscow ideals into Spain, if the 
opportunity occurs; as a writer in a 
Barcelona paper states their position, 
‘We cannot and will not imitate 
slavishly any country. In making 
our new political and economic gar- 
ments, we may cut our small coat 
according to the Russian style; our 
smaller vest after the French mode; 
but the trousers, the main part of 
the suit, will be entirely Spanish.’ 
It is possible that the demonstrative 
friendship of the Soviet Government 
has done considerable disservice to 
the Government of Spain during the 
last few months. 
The Religious Question 
(Mohammedan Crusade) 
When the military revolt broke 
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out, its leaders did well to divert 
attention from the unconstitutional 
nature of their action by assuming 
the moral authority of a Crusade. 
Undoubtedly in their minds the 
supremacy of the Roman Church 
was synonomous with the triumph 
of Christianity, and to secure such 
a triumph they felt no scruple in 
enlisting both Moslem troops and 
Christian priests. To evoke the prop- 
er glamour of a Crusade they felt 
it necessary to present their adver- 
saries in the least favourable light, 
and the statement that because the 
Government was Communist it was 
naturally Anti-religious was too con- 
venient for either its inaccuracy or 
illogicality to be seriously criticized. 
Unfortunately this statement though 
wide of the mark has been accepted 
in many quarters as fact. 

Several considerations should be 
borne in mind in attempting to 
assess the value of this charge. 

First, Sr. Azana, who, though 
President and therefore theoretically 
above all political parties, has been 
for so long identified with the pro- 
gramme of the Republican parties, 
has for many years shown his in- 
terest in religious questions, and is 
the translator of George Borrow’s 
‘the Bible in Spain.’ The names of 
men like Miguel de Unamuno, 
Giner de los Rios, Luis de Zulueta, 
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whose writings and actions have 
largely contributed to the formation 
of the Republic, are to most minds 
sufficient guarantee that the aim of 
the Republic is not the destruction 
of religion, but rather its resurrection 
from the tomb to which it has been 
consigned for so many years by the 
dominant church, and the applica- 
tion of the ethics of the Gospel to 
the social and economic problems 
of the country. As recently as Ist. 
October of this year, Sr. José An- 
tonio Aguirre made a stirring appeal 
in Parliament to the Government, 
urging them to respect all religion, 
and his speech was greeted with 
loud applause, all the deputies pres- 
ent standing and cheering. 
Secondly, the actions of the Gov- 
ernment also need to be considered. 
In the regions which have sided 
with the Government, such as the 
three Basque provinces of Alava, 
Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa which are 
fanatically religious, the Roman 
Catholic churches are still open, and 
friars, priests and nuns go about the 
streets in their religious garb, and 
no attempt has been made to cur- 
tail their liberty of action. Even in 
the heat of conflict the Government 
has maintained its liberal attitude 
towards the Church, as was in- 
stanced in the seige of the Alcazar; 
when the rebels asked for a priest 
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to baptize the babies, confess the 
dying, and otherwise minister to 
the spiritual needs of the besieged, 
the Government permitted a prom- 
inent canon to go from Madrid and 
remain in Toledo as long as his 
services were required. 

Lastly, it is notable that many Ro- 
man Catholics of good standing have 
felt obliged to support the Govern- 
ment rather than the party which 
represents itself as the champion of 
the Roman Catholic church. The 
position of such Catholics is well 
defined in a broadcast address given 
by Sr. Angel Ossorio y Gallardo. 
Speaking from the Ministry of War 
on 3rd. September, he said:- 

“Tt may be useful to explain why 
there are Christian men and Con- 
servatives who are collaborating with 
the Popular Front in order to obtain 
its final triumph. A Christian can- 
not be a Fascist, because Christianity 
is spiritual freedom and implies re- 
spect for human personality, while 
Fascism is the negation of liberty, 
the establishment of oppression and 
the reign of force, and this, not for 
the welfare of the many, but to 
safeguard the privileged classes. A 
Christian cannot serve a doctrine 
in the name of which Jews, Free- 
masons, Communists and Liberals 
are exterminated, for the essence of 
the doctrine of Christ is precisely the 
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obligation to love one’s enemy as 
a brother. Even if Liberals, Com- 
munists, Freemasons and Jews were 
the most abominable people on the 
earth, no Christian has any right 
to fight for their extermination, be- 
cause it is written, “The Lord is 
not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repen- 
tance.’ A Christian ought not to 
tolerate the use of the name of God 
to attack a legitimately constituted 
State, for if he does this he forgets 
the commandment to ‘Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s.’ 
The Catholic owes respect to the 
Church; but the Church, immortal 
depository of the most elevated and 
pure doctrine, ought not to be con- 
founded with that ecclesiastical de- 
generation of the bishops, who, coy- 
ered with jewels, drag the name of 
God into political struggles and 
even employ the Holy Sacraments as 
a weapon to gain the elections. 
Nor should the Church be con- 
founded with those religious orders 
that are hoarding up millions, nor 
with those persons, whether clerical 
or lay, who fire from the Churches, 
thus destroying their sacred character 
and inviting their destruction. Nor 
should it be confounded with those 
priests who are fighting with rifles 
or machine guns, forgetting their 
sacred ministry which obliges them 
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to pray for the peace of all, and not 
to shoot anyone, least of all under 
a sectarian banner..... 

“For these reasons a man like 
myself, without varying for one 
moment my faith and the doctrines 
that I have propagated for a quarter 
of a century, am obliged to side with 
the government of the Popular 
Front, not only for the Republic 
and for Spain, but also for other 
conceptions that are above Spain and 
its republic; for the immortal be- 
liefs of the spirit, for Christian civili- 
zation, for the economic and political 
emancipation of the working-class, 
for the self-determination of the peo- 
ple, and for the liberty of men.” 

An address broadcast by a priest, 
D. Juan Garcia Morales, gives an 
eloquent explanation of the reason 
why a Catholic priest could find 
himself supporting ‘an anti-religious’ 
Government. The following are ex- 
tracts from his speech:- 

“Catholics, Spaniards, Comrades. 
My dear brethren, he who speaks 
to you from the microphone of the 
Ministry of War, is a priest of the 
Apostolic Roman Catholic Church, 
who is not excommunicated and 
suspended as many among the party 
of the Right have insinuated. I, a 
Spanish Catholic, have not lost my 
mother’s faith, nor am I a rene- 
gade of my religion; I am not an 
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apostate priest. All over Spain I 
have spoken in Socialist, Commu- 
nist and Syndicalist clubs, and every- 
where there has been respect and 
affection for the priest who has 
preached the Gospel; who has been 
and will be till he dies on the side 
of the poor, for he believes that the 
mission of the priest is to go with 
the people, and to defend them 
from their iniquitous oppressors. 
The sad part of it is, in these mo- 
ments of anguish, that it should be 
a humble priest who addresses the 
Spanish Catholics, when there are 
so many bishops, who if they had 
condemned this fratricidal war and 
exhorted the Spaniards to respect 
the legitimately constituted power, 
the movement would not have bro- 
ken out, for the priests and the prel- 
ates have great power which they 
have now employed to attack the 
Republic, the regime which, with- 
out shedding a drop of blood, was 
instituted by the people in 1931. 
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“We are now living in tragic 
hours, and the legitimate representa- 
tive of Jesus Christ in the earth 
ought to know the truth. The Span- 
ish priest and all the Catholics 
ought to have helped the Govern- 
ment legitimately constituted, and 
not furthered the rebellion of these 
military men, who have betrayed 
their country, and taken up their 
arms to shoot their own people. .... 

“Spanish Catholics; Fear God, be- 
lieve in God. Prelates and Priests, 
you who have daily Jesus Christ in 
your hands, I beg you, by that same 
God expiring on the cross, that you 
give up your attitude, that you re- 
pent of your sins, for the greatest 
sin is to betray the country in which 
we were born. 

“Christianity is not hatred, it is 
love. Understand, Catholics, that the 
victory and the triumph will be for 
those whom you call impious, be- 
cause they are right and have the 
Truth.” 


A large number of artists, writers, journalists and others recently 


signed an “Appeal of Christian Intellectuals against the Jew-Bill.” The 
signers included Count George Apponyi, Count George Szechenyi, Bela 
Bartok, and many others and was printed by the Pester Lloyd. These Chris- 
tians appealed in the name of Hungarian culture and patriotism and for 
the sake of the honor of all human beings and of true Christians, against 
the proposed law to discriminate against the Jews. They point out that the 
Jews have been supporters and builders of Hungarian culture and that 
they have died in Hungary’s wars. But the bill was passed in both houses. 
— News Item 


ANGLICAN DEAN ACCUSES BRITAIN 


IN SPAIN 


By HEWLETT JOHNSON, Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, England 


lis oricIn of the war in Spain 
grows clearer every day. A 
corrupt ecclesiastical hierarchy, a 
a cast-ridden army and a selfish 
aristocracy possessed the land, the 
wealth, the privilege of Spain. 
The common people, illiterate and 
powerless, lived in shameful poverty. 
I witnessed it long before the war. 
A bloodless revolution in 1931 
attempted mild reforms in army, 
land and education. A reactionary 
Government of 1933 swept all these 
away. In 1936 a determined people 
returned to a “Popular Front” Goy- 
ernment with Azana, a mild Liberal, 
as its President. 
Defeated at the 
Church, 
planned a coup, with Italy and 
Germany for co-conspirators, as doc- 


ballot box, 


Army and aristocracy 


uments and diaries found on 
prisoners amply proved. 

Franco, styled in Morocco the 
“butcher,” broke his oath the second 
time when, on July 18, 1936, he 
rebelled against the government and 
opened fire on a defenseless people. 
He looked for swift success, but met 
miraculous resistance. 


Small wonder that acts of brutal- 


ity occurred, but rebel brutality was 
not only more frequent than Gov- 
ernment brutality, it was deliberately 
organized. Frightfulness is policy 
with Facism. 

The Republican Government, on 
the other hand, sought moderation 
and secured it on recovering from 
the initial shock. 

In Barcelona the cathedral is un- 
harmed, together with buildings 
like the Convent of Pedralbo, one 
of the noblest monuments in Spain. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Barce- 
lona was aided by the Government 
in his escape, and he, together with 
other bishops, have consistently re- 
fused support to the rebels. 

More deadly than Fascist planes 
are Fascist lies, which alienate demo- 
cratic sympathy, deny to a friendly 
Government the legal right to 
weapons in self-defense and make 
possible the farce of non-interven- 
tion. 

Whilst avenues to the Govern- 
ment have been sealed up one by 
one, the avenues of the air have 
admitted whole squadrons of Ger- 
man and Italian planes. 

Of these I can speak from personal 
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experience. My own hands have 
handled German planes and the 
photographs taken, by themselves, 
of German pilots. 


I have watched them at their 
deadly work, standing by, shocked 
and helpless, whilst bombs rained on 
defenseless citizens. I know the sight 
of blanched faces and the sound of 
children’s cries. We are now com- 
pelled to stand by helpless while 
British ships on their lawful errands 
are bombed and British 
killed. 

A year ago British shipping was 
warned of aiding Bilbao by the lie 
that the seas were mined; at that 


sailors 


very moment I was leaving Bilbao 
crossing those very seas, in a French 
destroyer, whose captain spent a care- 
free journey from the Bilbao port of 
Toulouse in his cabin with his lady 
guests. 

We have advanced since then. 
Today we permit British ships to 
sink, British sailors to die. 

This betrayal of democracy, this 
tolerance of aggression, this con- 
doning of lies will recoil on Britain 


with terrible force. 

When the Straits of Gibraltar give 
passage to British vessels only in a 
fog because Fascist guns otherwise 
command it; when Barcelona, like 
Bilbao, becomes a base for Fascist 
planes and Fascist submarines; when 
France stands surrounded by hostile 
frontiers, our own day of reckoning 
will come. 

Lies won’t help us then; and we 
may learn to regret, when all too 
late, that we spurned the friendship 
of a democratic Government which 
can fight against terrific odds and 
might have proved our staunchest 
ally. 

But, thank God, Barcelona and 
Madrid still stand. Nor will they fall 
for many a long month yet, even if 
all the ports are closed. The Fascist 
Powers have still to reckon with the 
will of a mighty and heroic race. 

Spain’s courage wins the admira- 
tion of the world; her cause is ours 
as ours is hers. Let us insist that 
her hands are untied ere the hour 
of our opportunity passes and our 
shame is permanently sealed. 


COMPROMISE 


My son, there are but two things that are clean, 


the sword’s point. . . 


. and the hilt’s cross; 


dusty and profitless the roads between; 
nor Caesar nor Christ walked them, knowing their loss. 


3p 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT GOES 


INTO REVERSE 


By THEODORE C. HUME 


EACE MOVEMENTS have a way of 
ee into reverse in time of 
crisis. They have done so in the past, 
so Professor Quincy Wright con- 
cludes, by advocating either a policy 
of frantic isolation or one of buying 
peace by bargaining with the makers 
of war. More than once the Ameri- 
can peace movement has gone into 
reverse in the years gone by. Hubert 
Herring’s book, And So To War, 
vividly testifies that it is doing so 
again. 

It is an open secret that the Ameri- 
can peace movement is split today 
from top to bottom. There is no 
denying the depth of the cleavage 
between its two main divisions. It 
requires no impassioned plea in our 
time to prove that the world’s worst 
scourge is war, nor that the masses 
of men long in vain for peace. A 
clearer diagnosis is needed, rather, 
as to the nature and cause of the 
disease called war. The doctors differ 
radically today when they under- 
take to prescribe methods for its 
cure. 

One group in the American peace 
movement regard war, broadly 
speaking, as a curable disease. Its 
precise nature and origin they be- 


lieve are clearly known. War is due, 
on this view, to a clash of sordid 
interests among special economic or 
political groups. It is not supported 
by the people as a whole, who be- 
come its helpless victims, until they 
are betrayed by their leaders into 
accepting subtle slogans, like “de- 
fense of democracy” and “the fight 
for freedom,” which are fabricated 
to furnish a glow of idealism for 
conflicts which are always and essen- 
tially sordid. The causes of war are 
specific, such as the international 
trafic in munitions and the economic 
exploitation of backward peoples. Re- 
move them, and war will disappear 
from the world. Furthermore, since 
war is a recognizable disease, one 
nation can quarantine itself against 
the world-wide epidemic, by the ex- 
ercise of enough intelligence and 
self-restraint, and may live upon an 
island of safety and sanity, even 
though its neighbors on every side 
are caught in war’s catastrophe. 

Far more tragic and complex is 
the diagnosis of war given by the 
opposing section of the American 
peace movement. It is common 
enough to mistake symptoms for 
causes, they say, and if the earlier 
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diagnosis is wrong, the proffered 
treatment may prove fatal. They hold 
that even the alarming trends of 
our time, like the vast wave of 
world rearmament, are not causes 
but symptoms of the real disease. To 
complain of painful symptoms, while 
leaving the cause untouched, is no 
help toward a cure. In strict truth, 
war itself is not the disease at all. 
It is indeed the most torturing 
symptom, the fever which may end 
in death, but is not itself the basic 
ailment. The real disease is anarchy, 
in the literal sense of the word. It 
is the lack of law, the want of 
government the nations. 
Clashes of interest there are and 


among 


always will be, between nations as 
between individuals, and in the ab- 
sence of agencies of peaceful ad- 
justment, anarchy breeds recourse to 
war, if not from one motive, then 
from another. The only hope of 
ending war, on this view, is to cure 
the international anarchy, not by 
bemoaning the horrors of war, but 
by building agencies of economic 
and political harmony, of which 
peace will be the blessed by-product. 
Whatever encourages the drift to 
anarchy, by encouraging the mood 
of national self-sufficiency or self- 
righteousness, is ultimately a source 
of war. 


And So To War is a piece of 


pungent propaganda on behalf of the 
first of these opposing views. Hubert 
Herring employs every tool of satire, 
wit and epigram to lend appeal to 
the case for moral and political neu- 
trality. He states exactly how Ameri- 
ca got into the last war, how we 
are being dragged into the next 
world war, and how we yet can, 
if we will, keep out. The case is so 
convincingly clear and simple, as he 
states it, that it conceals from the 
the thorny question of 
whether it is true. Historical nicety 


reader 


finds little place in the opening pages 
of the book. Herring is persuaded 
that the peace-loving people of 
America were led into war against 
their will, in 1917, by a President 
who betrayed them into involve- 
ment in the very conflict they had 
elected him to avoid. Wilson’s policy 
is ascribed to a blend of “Sir Galahad 
idealism” and shrewd political bar- 
gaining, with the American people 
duped by seductive slogans. This 
theory has had something of a vogue 
in the recent decade of debunking, 
and there is much evidence to sup- 
port its truth. But it still remains 
no more than a theory, and historians 
are notoriously divided as to its 
merit. Military developments, like 
the outbreak of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare in early 1917, and 
political trends of decisive impor- 
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tance have no part in Herring’s 
sweeping appraisal: “We were thrust 
into a conflict in whose inception 
we had no hand, in whose issues 
we had no stake, and in whose 
settlement we had but faint voice” 
(p. 5). From the account here given 
one would assume that the historical 
issue was closed. Herring apparently 
accepts the devil-theory of war. He 
would cultivate the illusion of aloof- 
ness from the warring world. The 
enmeshing of America in the web 
of the world’s life is for him only 
an ugly nightmare. The choice of 
America’s destiny was and is one 
that we can make by ourselves: 
“The failure of American public 
opinion . . . to block Woodrow 
Wilson brought the tragedy of 1917- 
1919. It is perhaps not yet too late 
for Americans to make their will 
known to Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

The illusion of aloofness besets 
Herring’s analysis of current Ameri- 
can policy no less than his historical 
judgments upon the past. In re- 
hearsing the steps by which, in his 
opinion, America is now being 
dragged into the next war, he is 
handicapped by a blindspot of con- 
tinental proportions. Whenever he 
deals with Latin America or with 
Spain, Herring’s knowledge is expert 
and his analysis realistic. His admir- 
able Social Action pamphlet on 
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Spain, in January, 1937, opens thus: 
“The Spanish civil war belongs to the 
world. . . . Its issues are world 
issues. It points a universal ques- 
tion: shall constitutional democracy 
or dictatorial autocracy prevail? ... 
The issues in this Spanish struggle 
cannot be isolated . . . (but) bear 
upon the struggles of believers in 
democracy everywhere.” The pam- 
phlet ends upon a note in Herring’s 
best crusading style: “The Spanish 
Loyalists fight democracy’s battle. 
If they lose, democracy loses. If they 
win, it is democracy’s victory as 
well. There are many citizens of 
the United States, relictantly accept- 
ing the logic of the proponents of 
neutrality (italics mine), who wish 
nevertheless that the United States 
might find some way in which to 
the —_constitutionally- 
elected government of Republican 


strengthen 


Spain.” Change the word “Spain” 
to “China” at each point, and Her- 
ring has stated the conviction of 
most Americans with regard to the 
present conflict in the Far East. 
But his logic here goes unaccount- 
ably into reverse. His blind-spot as 
to events Asiatic leads him to the 
very opposite conclusion. America 
has no stake in the Far Eastern 
conflict, he argues, and should keep 
out of it altogether. 


Why is Herring’s judgment about 
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China so completely at variance 
with his views on Spain? His geo- 
graphical blind-spot is partly to 
blame. His unconcern for Asia, his 
inability to link the present crisis 
with the first flagrant violation of 
the post-war peace, in the unchecked 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931, ac- 
counts for a revealing lapse of 
memory: “The next war is already 
here. Its first round was fought in 
Ethiopia, its second round is being 
fought in Spain, its third round 
in China” (p. 166). His case against 
the foreign policy of Roosevelt and 
Hull does not permit the inclusion 
of dates prior to 1933. But there is 
a yet deeper reason for Herring’s in- 
consistency. Faced with the obvious 
fact that Americans are more con- 
cerned with the fate of China than 
with the outcome in Spain, he passes 
by the simpler explanation to fash- 
ion a more ingenious theory. Ameri- 
ca is being made the cat’s-paw of 
British imperialism in China, and 
the Far Eastern crisis has furnished 
Roosevelt with the means to satisfy, 
at one and the same time, his latent 
love for a big navy and his desire 
for a tacit alliance with England. 
The theory is too weak to support 
the weight of events, domestic events 
like the generous support given to 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy by Lan- 
don, Knox and. Stimson, and the 
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recent conversion of Senator Norris, 
whom Herring admires, and foreign 
events like the rape of Austria. To 
brand Roosevelt as “one of the two 
most dangerous men ever to occupy 
the White House” (p. 171) is to 
imply that a single man, even a pop- 
ular President, somehow indirectly 
schemes war in the far corners of 
the earth, and reduces the devil- 
theory of war to its logical absurdity. 

The worst blind-spot in this book 
is not geographical but moral. Her- 
ring honestly believes that the world 
is merrily bound for hell, and he 
writes with the pen of a crusader to 
keep America out of it. His method 
he calls neutrality. He would have 
us keep silent in the face of interna- 
tional crime, lest we fall victim to 
“the shibboleths of the crusaders” 
and find ourselves irrevocably com- 
mitted to the conflict. He repudiates 
the label of isolation, but argues in 
such a way for “keeping a zone of 
sanity” that national isolation is the 
only practical outcome of his advice. 
And So To War is a passionate plea 
for moral aloofness as the price of 
political safety. It urges a type of 
treatment for the disease of war 
which depends entirely upon one 
diagnosis. But what if the diagnosis 
is wrong? What if America did not 
get into war in 1917 in just the 
way described, and is not really 
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guided today by the sordid motives 
here implied? 

That other section of the Ameri- 
can peace movement, to which Her- 
ring never alludes except in scorn, 
is committed to the moral basis of 
international order. It holds that the 
world is one, and that it is naive 
self-deception to talk of “a zone of 
sanity” in one corner of a mad- 
house, when the madhouse has no 
effective partitions or walls. To this 
political judgment it adds the re- 
ligious insight that the world is 
God’s, that all men are alike His 
children, and that only pharisaic 
hypocrisy or crass indifference may 
speak of moral neutrality or spiritual 
aloofness. It points to the mission- 
ary witness of the Christian Church, 
willing to perish by air-bombard- 
ment rather than scuttle and run in 
the hour of danger, as a more valid 
peace movement than any plea for 
distant self-righteousness. It discerns 
forces already at work, within the 
imperfect political machinery that 
now exists, to develop the dynamic 
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structure of a world community, in 
which America must take a large 
part, and which alone can bring 
a lasting peace. 

The case for collective action, 
against which this book makes im- 
petuous protest, represents a view 
at once more cynical and more 
hopeful than that of Hubert Herring. 
It is more cynical, in that it rejects 
the devil-theory of war as too simple 
an account of the process by which 
all of us, democrat and fascist, paci- 
fist and militarist, are involyed in 
ways of iife that issue in war. It is 
more hopeful, in that it believes that 
world catastrophe can and will be 
avoided, provided a nation like 
America turns from selfish isolation 
to bear its share of the burdens and 
risks of the world community. 

Today, alas, the peace movement 
has begun to go into reverse, as 
the time of crisis comes near. It 
would be tragic if, through faulty 
vision or misguided idealism, the 
Christian Church should follow in 
its train. 


GUIDE 


O nN the meed 
of His Yea 


I feed. 


On the rock 
of His Nay 


I walk. 


SPANISH PROTESTATIONS 


© Disa BRITISH committee on co- 
operation in Spain and Portugal 
compiled the following quotations 
from leading Spaniards which speak 
for themselves. 

Sr. Manuel Azana, President of the 
Spanish Republic. 

“T am resolved, should the govern- 
ment win, to maintain religious 
liberty and the free exercise of wor- 
ship. I am not disposed to take away 
the liberties of any one, nor to con- 
sent to a policy of aggression. All 
that we ask of the Church is that it 
should stay in its place.” 

Sr. José Antonio Aguirre, President 
of the Government of the Basque 
Provinces. 

“I must again stress that our 
country is face to face with Imperial- 
ism and Fascism, and that we take 
our stand chiefly because of prin- 
ciples which are strictly Christian 
and Catholic. If ever this spirit 
should force us to take the side 
against you (the Republican Govern- 
ment), be sure we should do it as 
loyal adversaries; but to-day this 


very sentiment brings us to your 
side.” 


Sr. Pablo de Azcarate y Florez, 
Spanish Ambassador in London; at 


a lunch at the National Trade Union 
Club. 

‘There would certainly be nothing 
in the nature of a religious persecu- 
tion, but they were determined to 
put an end to the privileged position 
which the Roman Catholic Church 
had always had in Spain, and to see 
that non-Catholics were no longer 
treated as third-class Spaniards... .. 
Many Spanish Catholics agreed that 
their Church should have no more 
than status with other 
Churches, not only in the interests 
of Spain, but also in those of the 
Church itself.’ 

Sr. Ossorio y Gallardo, Spanish 
Ambassador in Brussels. 

“In Spain the dogmas of the 
Catholic religion are not a subject 
for discussion, liberty of conscience 
is not attacked, the authority of the 
Roman Church is not denied. The 
conflict, if it exists, is of a political 
order, certain Catholics having adop- 
ted a political attitude hostile to the 
Republic.” The writer goes on to 
confess his sympathy as a Catholic 
for the “Group of Christian Democ- 
racy.” “Must religion be defended? 
But no one was attacking it; and 
all the Churches were open and 


equal 
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filled with the faithful up to 18 July 
Saorap es it is curious to think that 
the Moors have come back to Spain 
to defend the dogmas of the Holy 
Trinity and the Immaculate Con- 
ception. . . . You will say that in 
Spain violences have been committed 
against the Church and the clergy. 
HN asatines Av but these violences 
are the answer to those that the 
clergy have committed against the 


Peapless. hiss 
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General Franco : 

In a broadcast from Salamanca © 
said: “Our soldiers are fighting for 
real liberty of thought; for respect _ 
for religion and tradition. .... As 
regards religion..... we shall have 
a Catholic Spain, with its saints and 
martyrs, with its institutions, Chris- 
tian charity and proverbial tolerance 


which made it possible for Spain | 


to become the greatest Catholic coun- ~ 
try whilst synagogues and mosques 
existed in it unmolested.” 


LOVE IS AWAY 


A CuristMas SONG 


ee is away and over the border, 


Love bides never at home, 


Horses and men at the Chieftain’s order 


Love must roam. 


Love is away and the pipes are crying, 


Love yields never to pride, 


Out of its death and over its dying 


Love must ride. 


Love is away on a desperate foray, 


Love sleeps never abed, 


Deep through the dark for his ancient quarry 


Love has sped. 


K. L. 


BREE THOUGHT. IN, ENGLAND 


Editorial in the CuurcHMAN 


“| Rew cHuRcH people in Eng- 


land who attempted to prevent 
a conference of freethinkers in 
London came in for a strong rebuke 
by the Bishop of Chelmsford. Christ- 
ianity, he said, had nothing to fear 
from freethinkers, adding, with 
both conviction and insight, “The 
real enemies of Christianity are the 
formalists; those for whom religion 
is a polite convention unrelated to 
daily social and business life.” His 
statement, printed in his diocesan 
Chronicle, is as follows: 

“In these days, when free speech 
is so seriously challenged and when 
even the press is muzzled, it would 
be a shockingly bad example for the 
church to support suppression of 
free discussion in its own interest. 
The enemy of Christianity is not 
open and avowed atheism and say- 
age criticism. Strangely enough, his- 


tory teaches us that faith thrives in 
the face of opposition and persecu- 
tion. Christianity is not a hot-house 
plant which cannot live in the open 
air, and it has no need of Acts of 
Parliament to defend its creed. The 
real enemies of Christianity are the 
formalists: those for whom religion 
is a polite convention unrelated to 
daily social and business life: and 
those who endeavor to debase it to 
the level of a toady to opportunist 
governments, as is the case in certain 
European countries. .... Our faith 
has nothing to fear from all the free- 
thinkers in the world. The case for 
the Christian religion is so strong 
that no vapourings of freethinkers 
can hurt it. The trouble is that so few 
will study that case. Nothing could 
be worse than to suggest to the world 
that we are afraid of oppositions 
and enmity.” 


“We must be continually on our guard against becoming enrolled in 
the company of those who build the tombs of the prophets and kill the 
spirit of the prophets themselves. We need a good many graces in American 
life today, but one we need most is the grace to laugh at some of our 
pompous contradictions. And one of these is that estimable but unhumorous 
fellowship who are the daughters of yesterday’s revolution, but are in danger 
of being the sisters of today’s tories and the mothers of tomorrow’s re- 
actionaries.” — Dr. W. Russell Bowie, referring to the Daughters of the 


American Revolution. 
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READ 


Of intense interest to Protestants is the story of Edward McGlynn, an 
East Side New York Irish boy who became a devoted priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church and ran counter to the hierarchy first on the question of 
parochial schools which he opposed, fearing they would create a cleavage in 


the American body politic, and later as an Irish rebel and as a follower 
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of Henry George. In view of the various kinds of authoritarianisms ganging 
up on ‘free Americans’ today this story of a heroic priest is heartening. . . 
heartening to find that rank and file Catholics of the eighties rallied be- 
hind him, standing shoulder to shoulder with Protestants and Jews, and 
stuck by him through his suspension and excommunication and reinstate- 
ment. A thrilling story which should be read by every lover of freedom. 

‘Edward McGlynn, Rebel, Priest, and Prophet, by Stephen Bell. 
Devin-Adair, New York, $3.00. 


In an unpretentious quiet book sub-titled ‘Briefest Comments on 
Religion and Life’ is distilled the essence of much living and loving. 
Gently nudging the reader from accustomed grooves, the author manages 
to leave on each of these pages the imprint of a fresh insight. 

—Just a Moment, by Ashley Day Leavitt. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 
$1.25. 


The voice of Herbert Agar is rapidly becoming a voice that must be 
listened to if every vestige of the old democratic America is not to disappear 
down some authoritarian drain. In Agar we have a liberal whose liberalism 
is based on something, who forces us to realize the moral base of the war 
against plutocracy. This is the viewpoint, the returning-point of as exciting 
a political story as ever was told, the story of the rise of the Democratic Party 
in the United States. Tf anyone can check materialist assumptions Agar 
will do it. 


‘Probably this book constitutes about as good a case as can be made 
for the ‘old-fashioned’ ideas of equality and democracy. There is only too 
great a possibility that it may be the last reasoned stand before the 
‘property-state’ hardens into some incredible monster of American fascism. 

—Pursuit of Happiness, by H. Agar, Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00. 

“So Master Tyndale, being a man of no great stature, went before, 
and Phillips, a tall comely person, followed........ and pointed with his 
finger over Master Tyndale’s head down to him, that the officers which 
sat at the door might see that it was he whom they should take. . 
and the officers pitied to see his simplicity when they took him.” The story 
of this heretic, who translated the scriptures into the common tongue, 
and selections from his works, perhaps the most scathing of all anti- 
clerical writings, form a clear window on a sordid age. A great book about. 
a great man. —The Work of William Tyndale, by S. L. Greenslade, Blackie _ 
& Son Limited, Glasgow, $3.04. 
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ARE YOU BORED BY CHRISTMAS? 
A Short Short Sermon 


TRUTH SPOKEN is Truth broken on the cross 
of paradox, just as the Incarnate Word was broken on 
the cross of ecclesiasticism. 


TRUTH IS BEYOND WORDS. Yet men must live 
Truth and therefore they must speak it. For Truth 
kept out of life is a lie, the greatest of all lies, even 
greater than the denial of Truth. 


THE PROTESTANT SECTS were born out of 
men’s need to act the Truth in certain historical situa- 
tions, to bring the universal to bear upon the particular. 
The perfect Wheel of Truth, may, smooth and oiled, 
be turning in empty scholastic space above the ground. 
There it signifies nothing, and worse, negates its pur- 
pose which is to go somewhere, to scrape the gravel, to 
wear itself out on earth’s trails. 


THAT NECESSITY is desperately hard for man 
to understand; but now history comes full circle; 
the necessity is bearing down upon us, is boring into 
our consciences, once more challenging Protestantism to 
go back to its ancient business of “asserting and under- 
scoring,’’ in Dr Paul Scherer’s words “on behalf of 
assailed, hurt, helpless, staggering lives, the cardinal 
principles of an honest and uncorrupted Christian faith.”’ 


CHRISTMAS MEANS INCARNATION. Incarnation 
means adventure, the only real adventure, the spirit, 
the dream, daring to take on flesh. Let Christmas mean 
your dreams taking on the flesh of actual living, and 
you will not be bored by Christmas, the most terrible 
and the most beautiful of all days. 


